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To Be Published in January 
Two Important New Texts 


WRITING 
FROM OBSERVATION: 


Wayne State University. Users 

the two previous volumes will find in the 
Third Edition a book that is both familiar 
and fresh; the editors have retained what has 


WORKING 
WITH PROSE 


OTTO REINERT 
University of Washington 


Essays, fiction, autobiography, student theme, 
book review—even a recipe—are to be found 
in this new text for freshman English. The 
author invites, through his detailed comments 
and exercises, close study of the ways of good 
prose, building in the student a respect for 
the right word in the right place, for structure 
in sentence, paragraph, and complete work. 
The selections are all contemporary in nature 
and are short enough to be of real use as 
models. Both the selections and editorial mat- 
ter are directed to the needs of the average 
student—the freshman using this text will 
neither be bored by triteness nor overwhelmed 


scription, exposition, and argument. Each 
section is prefaced by a definition of the 
rhetorical type. Following each selection are 
critical comments and four kinds of exercises: 
true-false questions on content; questions on 
form and style; multiple-choice vocabulary 
quiz; suggestions for theme topics. 


Pant II — The Types in Action. 29 selec- 
tions arranged according to subject matter: 
Vocation and Recreation; Nature and Science; 
Self and Society; Language and Learning. 
There are four kinds of exercises as in Part I, 
with additional questions for discussion of 
content. 


NOTE: Prepublication examination 
copies are now available. 


PusuicaTion: January 5, 1959 


oy THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Wayne State University 
a Revised under the Editorship of 
Lester W. Cameron 
Samvel A. Golden 
is a simple and well-tested one: The writer, 
especially the student writer, is most accurate 
{ and most vigorous when his writing grows out 
of his own first-hand observation . . .” 
oy (from Writing from Observation: 
ig Third Edition ) 
oe This new Third Edition, like its predeces- 
it sors, has been prepared by the English De- by sophistication. 
Pant I—The Types of Prose. 20 selec- 
; tions presented as examples of narration, de- 
proved most usable and have added selections 
a written or discovered since publication of the 
second edition. 
The basic organization is the same as in 
the previous editions: five sections on obser- 
vation—Town, Family, Individual, Nature, 
% Manners—and the sixth on The Principle of 
; Observation. 82 selections in all (of which 
51 are new to this edition), including essays, 
autobiography, fiction, and poetry—chosen as 
models of observation and the reporting of 
observation. Each selection is followed by 
fe “Analysis and Observation” questions and 
theme suggestions. There are introductions 
to the sections, and brief biographical notes 
appear at the back of the book. 
as PusiicaTion: January 15, 1959 
=) 
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HEY, SNOopy! 
THEY Took OFF 
WITH A BANG / 
Charlie Brown and Snoopy again step out of 
PEANUTS by Charles M. Schulz (courtesy of 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc.) to bring you the 
latest news of books they helped us announce in 


the pages of College English last February. 


laquiry Expression: 
A COLLEGE READER 


edited by HAROLD C. MARTIN 
& RICHARD OHMANN 


75! pp., $5.00 
and the coordinated 


The logic & Rhetoric 
of Exposition 


by HAROLD C. MARTIN 
204 pp., $2.00 


12 Poets 


edited by GLENN LEGGETT 
298 pp., $1.95 


Prose Readings: slate 


IMPRESSIONS & IDEAS 
Jose State 


edited by WILLIAM M. SALE, Jr. 
367 Pp.. $1.90 


Reading for Under- 
standing 
edited by Univ. of Sante Clara 
MAURICE B. McNAMEE, S.J. Univ. of Illinois 
Revised edition, pp., $4.90 


And this is just a starter. Watch for further reports on our other 
spring books. Better still, write us for examination copies 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Texas Wesleyan Coll. 
Indiana Univ. 


First reports already at- 
test that these outstand- 
ing texts, published last 
spring and now in their 
semester of actual 
j class use, not only live 
up. to. but surpass our 
A small sampling of the 
-wide 
tion the finest of 
Columbia Univ. readings to in 
any oar” 
co- 
Duke Univ. A good solid slice of the 
tion York to 1600 lines apiece) in- 
Indiana Univ. sures real knowledge of 
Univ. of Wash. speare to Eliot. 
“I like the high level of 
style and content main- Ey 
tained in this anthology” 
—essays that raise, not 
oll. merely meet, the stu- 
Consistent emphasis on , 
analytic reading has 
proved a stimulus to ; 
thousands of students. A : 
Manual for Teachers by 
J. S. Gerrietts is available 
on request. 


Edited by CAROLINE SHRODES, Professor and Chairman, 
and JUSTINE VAN GUNDY, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Language Arts, San Francisco State College. 


Designed for courses in freshman English, this book of 
readings will help develop clarity of thought and expres- 
sion while increasing reading skills. Selections from 
significant prose covering a range of difficulty — from 
Thucydides to E. B. White — are accompanied by editorial 
material that will enhance the student's understanding 


and appreciation of literature. Paper cover. 
Ready for examination Spring 1959 


Edited by LORD DAVID CECIL, Goldsmith Professor of 
English Literature, Oxford University, and ALLEN TATE, 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota. 


This important anthology of British and American verse 
published during the first half of the twentieth century 
contains representative selections from the works of 116 
poets. Prefaced by critical introductions, the collection also 
contains biographical notes. Published October 1958 


By CHARLES F. HOCKETT, Professor of Linguistics and 
Anthropology, Cornell University. 1958, 621 pages, $7.50 


By SAMUEL C. MONSON, Associate Professor of English, 
Brigham Young University. 1958, 153 pages, paper, $2.00 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 

: MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH:1900-1950 
i 
: 
ACOURSE IN MODERN LINGUISTICS. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: An that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the la number of 
readers, Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low The MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 

of pe ad The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by ane subject or 
merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. y 55 cents. 
Pos’ is prepaid on orders for the 
Uni States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made pa 
National Council of Teachers o 
check, money order, or bank draft. “p34 
lishers expect to supply missing me — 
free 4 when the losses have 

tained in sequent tor 


missing number is made du the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1958, by the National 
Council of Teachers of Engish. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of five magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 47,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a coll edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from Jo n DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 


second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to the editor, Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University, as an alternative to CE. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A collection of readings, varied in style and difficulty, 
and representative of various rhetorical methods and 
aims .. . and a distinguished new poetry anthology. 


THOUGHT IN PROSE 


Edited by RICHARD S. BEAL, Boston 
University and JACOB KORG, Univer- 
sity of Washington 


A broadly based selection of about 100 
readings for standard Freshman Com- 
position courses. Selections are chosen 
for their literary excellence, accessibility 
to students, presentation of diverse points 
of view on questions pertinent to liberal 
education and usefulness as models of 
rhetorical technique. Not a “problems” 
text as such, the book groups and 
juxtaposes selections to suggest pro- 
vocative comparisons and contrasts in 
form and theme, while providing wealth 
and variety for instructors to choose ac- 
cording to their particular purpose. 


Brings together a wide selection of 
serious expository pieces, excellent in lit- 
erary quality but not beyond the reach 
of the sincere student. Suited to the 
inextricably-connected 100 aims of de- 
veloping an awareness of the styles and 
forms of good prose and an awareness of 
the great questions of man, the answer to 
which is usually provisional. The culti- 
vation of such a dual awareness can do 
much to lead the student into the mature 
writing for which each inst. ictor hopes, 
and to make of Freshman English not 
only a course devoted to developing 
practical skill, but also a course which 
is genuinely liberal. 


Approx. 611 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.00 


THE POEM 


by JOSEPHINE MILES, University of 
California, Berkeley 


To be published in January, this new, 
critical anthology promises to be a truly 
unique contribution to the literature 
available in this field. Prepublication 
critics hail it as a “rarity”—“an anthology 
with a genuinely novel and rewarding 
approach.” 


You'll find all the essentials of poetry 
plus an historical overview, skillfully 
presented in brief compass. 


Offering selections of more than 100 
poets from all centuries of English poetry 
since the Renaissance, equally weighted, 
THE POEM achieves a good balance 
between American and British poems, 
includes modern poems from other lan- 
guages and the full range of types of 
poetry—from common and popular verse 
to modern experiment. 


The first chapter presents a thorough 
analysis of the nature of a poem—the 
component parts and the nature of the 
overall or “whole” tone that results from 
the ranging of these components. The 
next three sections offer the body of the 
anthology, organized according to struc- 
ture based on point of view. The final 
and exemplifies it by extensive selections 
from five major poets. 


Approx. 640 pp. Text price $5.95 
To be pub. Jan. 1959 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Hi 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


The best buy on the market 


55 Titles Now Available 


Harper's cloth-bound editions of classics 
for your personal library 


Six Additional Titles 


will be available in January 


By Leo Ti 
ANNA KARENINA By Le Gibian, 
Smith College ($1.65) 

B 

THE HORSE'S MOUTH Radeon’ Andrew Wright, 
Ohio State University 

By Richard H 
THE INNOCENT VOYAGE | By Richard Hughes | 
New York University 

By Edward Bellam 
Dickinson College 

By Mark Twai 
University of California, Berkeley 

By H Melvill 

TYPEE Iettoduction Babcock, 
Michigan State University 


$1.25 each, unless otherwise noted 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16 
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Boston 7 New York 16 
Curcaco 16 Darras 1 
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NOLHSNOH 


MASTERS of BRITISH LITERATURE 


edited by Robert A. Pratt, Don Cameron Allen, 
James R. Sutherland, F. P. Wilson, Carlos Baker, 
Francis E. Mineka, and Richard Ellmann 


Anthony Netboy, Portland State College, Oregon: “The 
best anthology in its field. Not only are the 
contents wisely selected, but the book is so 
handsomely printed as to make it a pleasure 
to own.” 


John Long, Chapman College, California: “Attractive 
format, judicious choice of authors, and depth 
of selections make MASTERS OF BRITISH 

eld. 


William D. Baker, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 
York: “A superb example of book making. 
Excellently written.” 


William W. Main, University of Redlands, California: 
“This anthology really has a ‘new look,’ both 
in content and format. The inclusion of Joyce 
is indeed a step forward. When it is my turn 
to teach the English Survey, I will use this 
anthology.” 


MASTERS OF BRITISH LITERATURE _ is anew 
two-volume anthology of extensive selections from the 
works of twenty master writers, selections chosen for 
excellence by prominent scholar-critics in the United 
States and England who have provided truly helpful 
biographical, historical, and critical editorial i uc- 
tions and necessary annotation. 


Volume | Geoffrey Chaucer e Edmund Spenser 
William Shakespeare e John Donne e John 
Milton e John Dryden e Jonathan Swift 
Alexander Pope e Samuel Johnson 
William Blake 


Volume | William Wordsworth e Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge e¢ John Keats e John Stuart Mill 
Alfred Lord Tennyson e Robert Browning 
Matthew Arnold e William Butler Yeats 
James Joyce e T. S. Eliot 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 


ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


ZN 
RANDOM HOUSE et 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Selected RONALD textbooks- 


Building a Better Vocabulary 


JAMES |. BROWN, University of Minnesota, and 
RACHEL SALISBURY, formerly Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee 


JANUARY 15. An unusually full and practical workbook designed to help 
any student acquire a larger and more effective vocabulary. Written in a 
clear, down-to-earth fashion it provides ample information and exercise 
material to ensure both immediate and continuous vocabulary growth. Self- 
evaluation inventories help each student to pin-point his particular dif- 
ficulties, and a special section shows him how to obtain maximum results 
and drill on dictionary use, pronunciation, and spelling with a comprehen- 
sive coverage of word elements, this workbook is so constructed that the 
twenty inventories and seventy-two exercises may be used with any stand- 
ard college-level dictionary. A complete answer key permits objectives scor- 

ing by either the instructor or the student. 
Paper cover; 124 pp. 8-1/8 x 11. 


Reading Aloud 


WAYLAND MAXFIELD PARRISH, University of Florida 


“It is refreshing to cite a text whose truths and observations stand out with 
as much vigor and attractiveness today as they first did some two decades 
and three editions ago."—TODAY’S SPEECH. “Professor Parish has pro- 
duced not only a handbook on reading, but a fine anthology as well.” THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Third Edition; 572 pp. 


Better Reading in College 


MARTHA DALLMAN and ALMA SHERIDAN, both Ohio Wesleyan University 


“. . . @ practical and stimulating text. The exercises are interesting; the 
material is varied enough to help students improve in most of their basic 
reading skills as well as help them develop their reading in specialized 
subject areas."—M. JERRY WEISS, Columbia University. Paper cover, 
tear-out pages; 308 pp. Instructor’s manual available. 


Form and Thought in Prose 


WILFRED H. STONE, Stanford University; and 
ROBERT HOOPES, American Council of Learned Societies, New York 


THE Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


“I am particularly impressed by its twofold organization and the usability 
and adaptability of the sections to the needs and purposes of various 
instructors.,-—WILLIAM F. IRMSCHER, University of Arizona. Illus.; 
748 pp. 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH TEXTS 


Readings in Applied English Linguistics 


EDITED BY HAROLD B. ALLEN. This comprehensive text, which 
combines in a single volume current and differing reports from 
linguistic scholars, provides the student and teacher of English 
with a broad view of the impact of modern linguistics upon the 
English language in the various areas of study, teaching, and 


literary criticism. 
428 pages, $3.75 


Exposition and Persuasion 


EDITED BY R. D. BROWN AND DAVID G. SPENCER. This collection 
of 94 expository essays makes a strong appeal to students in 
scientific and technical fields and to the many Arts students not 
interested in purely “‘literary"’ writing. Equal stress is given to an 
exciting content and to techniques of exposition. 


A History of the English Language, 2nd ed. 


BY ALBERT C. BAUGH. The revision of this standard text offers 
an up-to-date and comprehensive survey of the development of 
the English language. The book strikes a nice balance between 
the technical considerations of sounds and inflections and the 
treatment of influencing external factors—political, social, and 


intellectual. 
506 pages, $5.50 


Teaching Ens!ish Grammar 


BY ROBERT C. POOLEY. Emphasizing written sentence structure as 
the main purpose of grammar instruction, this timely text offers an 
approach to grammar, from elementray school through college, 
which is slanted toward contemporary structural linguistics and yet 
retains the traditional terminology of grammar. 

224 pages, $2.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


te _ 495 pages, $3.50 
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The Role of the Critic 


“Criticism in the rashest of acts”—Blackmur 


Oscar CaRGILL 
A practicing as well as preaching critic, Dr. Cargill is also the historian of Intellectual 


America and Thomas Wolfe at Washingto 


mn Square, and the Chairman of English 


at New York University, where he has taught since 1925. This essay is the latest of 
a number of bis contributions to the magazine and to the Council. 


It is said, with the monotony of a 
cuckoo-clock, that we live in an age of 
criticism. Though there is an implica- 
tion of modesty in the saying, for our 
silver is admittedly an inferior literary 
currency to the gold of the twenties, 
perhaps we are still not modest enough 
to admit that much which passes toda 
for the queen of metals is dross after all. 

Our suspicions at least should be 
aroused by the fact that so many of the 
current practitioners of criticism are pro- 
fessors—professors without the tonsure 
of dedication and the gown of poverty, 
for it has become the custom in Ameri- 
can education to elevate facile essayists 
on the smallest showing to securest posi- 
tions: what college or university has not 
its “critic”? Point out such an institution 
and, however good the education there, 
you will find it the seat of supreme dis- 
content, since even the faculty will feel 
the want of lustre in the place. Yet per- 
haps the denizens of this dark campus 
should rejoice rather than bewail their 
fate, for future historians may infer that 
they resisted the prevailing mania. Can- 
didly, does it seem likely that the future 
will look back upon our age as one of 
much distinction—even in criticism? 


105 


A person far less erudite than Macau- 
lay’s schoolboy could draw up quite a 
budget of traits that a merely competent, 
not ga critic should have that are 


generally wanting among the academic 
entlemen in the craft today. Let the 
rst entry be that of knowledge. It has 
been almost tediously demonstrated by 
eee scholars that the current operators 
ve performed miracles of misinterpre- 
tation with Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, 
and others, but the demonstration has 
had little effect upon either the critics 
or their adulators. Does one have to be 
as learned as John Livingstone Lowes, 
the best and earliest of the explicators, 
to interpret “Kubla Khan” or “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner”? Common 
sense, reinforced by general lethargy, re- 
sists the thought, then lethargy triumphs 
by suggesting its very antithesis—that no 
knowledge is the best equipment for crit- 
icism. An active sensibility, if the sole ob- 
ject of criticism is elucidation, is enou 
to do a competent job or even a distin- 
guished one. Hasn’t Mr. Eliot said that a 
poem is whatever it means to its reader? 
All youth is on the side of maintaining 
this open-mindedness, for youth also 
wants easy access to the academic sum- 
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mit and all other ways are hard. 

Yet, as time and the hord: 
of unripe youthful critics multiplies, i 
is conceivable that competition may 
develop among them a desire for some 
competence grounded in knowledge. 
The critic conceivably should know as 
much as the students whom he instructs. 
Yet this modicum of knowledge is not 
the possession of too many current crit- 
ics. “Who is ‘you’ of the >?” Pro- 
fessor Cleanth Brooks asks in regard to 
the use of that pronoun in “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”; then he 
proceeds to tell us: “It is the same ‘you’ 
who appears in many other poems, the 
generalized reader.” Yet, had the percep- 
tive professor read what was au courant 
at the time, he would not have so grossly 
misinterpreted the “you” of the poem. 
Two young people at Harvard, Miss 
Roberta Morgan and Albert Wohlstetter, 
had already shown in the Advocate that 
“Prufrock” is a study in schizophrenia, 
based upon the researches of Morton 
Prince in that area, and that the “you” 
of the poem is merely the other half of 
the “split” personality. The use of the ob- 
jective correlative of the sky as “a patient 
etherized upon a table” should have given 
Brooks a clue to the proper interpreta- 
tion of “Prufrock,” but it would appear 
that he not merely ignored the Biblical 
caution about wisdom proceeding from 
the mouths of babes and sucklings but 
has not even read Eliot much beyond the 
poems which he explicates. The compe- 
tent critic is he who can, in the instruc- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” 
before he attempts elucidation. 


The second trait to inventory is ven- 
turesomeness or courage. Most of our 
professor-critics today sail in the lee of 
some great craft: they seek the protection 
of an established reputation; they hunger 
for reflected glory from the works they 
comment on. One can all but draw up 
a list of authors whom it is permissive 
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to dissect—Shak , Donne, Joyce, 
ante, Eliot, Pound, Kafka, Pope, Mann, 
sroust; unless one writes solely on these 
he is no critic. Can one conceive of cer- 
tain pseudo-academics ever commenti 
on Sholem Asch, Joyce Cary, Edna Mil- 
lay, or even Robert Burns? It is a further 
melancholy reflection, provoked by such 
collections as Professor Robert Wooster 
Stallman’s anthology, Critiques and Es- 
says in Criticism, that no merit is found 
in a critic who discovers a new poet, a 
new novelist, a new dramatist. The phe- 
nomenon of a Heywood Broun visiting 
an off-Broadway production and pro- 
nouncing it a work of genius is a phe- 
nomenon almost unknown in the fifties. 
Perhaps the fact that the twenties had 
critics like Broun and Franklin P. Adams 
who were willing to break a lance for a 
youngster made the great difference be- 
tween the productivity of that decade 
and this: it is not critical abuse that kills 
off young talent, it is neglect. From this 
point of view, F. P. A. was worth more 
than the Tates, the Ransoms, the Win- 
terses, the Brookses, and the Warrens, all 
put together. 

One rejoices in those critics-without- 
status, Granville Hicks and John W. Ald- 
ridge, who have dared, in the last few 
years, to go into the lists on behalf of a 
new generation of novelists; perhaps this 
portends a shift in the current; perhaps 
this is the first harbinger of a new crea- 
tive age. Certainly, there is exiting talent 
enough to swell the most flaccid arteries. 
Between them, Hicks and Aldridge treat 
with discriminating appreciation the 
work of Bellow, Bowles, Bourjaily, 
Brooks, Buechner, Burns, Capote, Elli- 
son, Gold, Harris, Hayes, Mailer, Miller, 
O’Connor, Shaw, Swados, West, and 
Vidal. But the flow of talent never ceases. 
Since The Living Novel was compiled 
and After the Lost Generation was writ- 
ten, there have appeared remarkable first 
novels by J. P. Donleavy, Shirley Ann 
Grau, William Humphrey, and Dennis 
Murphy. These are writers to be watched 
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and encouraged beyond their second 
novel, so frequently a failure. But no one 
has done for and the drama what 
has been done for fiction. When new 
is spoken of, one thinks naturall 

of only Robert Lowell and Richard Wil- 
bur, but one should think also of Robert 
Beloof, Oliver Evans, David Galler, 
Barbara Howes, Howard Moss, W. S. 
Merwin, Howard Nemerov, Kenneth 
Pitchford, and Stephen Stepanchev. Not 
one of them is in John Ciardi’s Mid- 
Century American Poets, yet each has 
very considerable promise. Nemerov 
stands above the others in facility, range 
of subjects, and sheer accomplishment, 
yet in the group there are one or two 
others quite as gifted as he. In the drama, 
ability proclaims itself with greater diffi- 
culty in the other forms of litera- 
ture, rising production costs and estab- 
lished European competition being the 
chief obstacles. Yet Jane Bowles, with 
In a Summer House, has eme as a 
talent to watch, and she may be joined 
some day by William Alfred or perhaps 
a play by Saul Bellow will reach Broad- 
way, for both have published short plays 
of merit. While one is celebrating poten- 
tialities, one should note and rejoice at 
the recent emergence of a young critic, 
like Norman Podhoretz, more interested 
in beginning talent than in foot-noting 
a classic. And there is a wide-open chance 
for someone still to gain fame by encour- 
aging Vance Bourjaily, Frederick Buech- 
ner, Davis Grubb, Wright Morris, and 
Harvey Swados in careers already beset 
by doubt or disappointment than by ex- 
plicating the works of Master Poldy as 
described by Molly Bloom. 

Another trait the competent critic 
should have is surely generosity. The 

retense of it in such allusions as “Mr. 

jot says,” “Mr. Eliot thinks,” “In Mr. 
Eliot’s opinion,” should be apparent to 
all; the alluder is not paying tribute 
to a superior literary intelligence—he is 


bolstering generally a shabby case by 
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a to the One Absolute Authority 
whom he knows. By generosity is meant 
such a crashing overture as Edmund Wil- 
son accorded Arlin Turner’s study of 
George Washington Cable; not everyone 
can command space in the New Yorker 
to do this sort of thing, or commandin 
it, would so freely exploit it to exto 
a book not generally noticed before; but 
there are many critics who can print 
in Hudson, or Partisan, or Sewanee al- 
most whenever they choose who are 
beyond conviction of a single act of 
generosity. 

The trait, however, can be exploited 
regularly, if not so dramatically as Mr. 
Wilson exploited it. Both Philip Young 
and Carlos Baker, who have written the 
best books on Hemingway to date, are 
singularly ungenerous in their treatment 
of Sherwood Anderson. It is true that 
Anderson was no great shakes as a nov- 
elist, but he was a superb short-story 
writer and the inventor of “the initiation 
episode.” Young more or less neglects 
Anderson while Baker confines his influ- 
ence on Hemin to a single story, 
“My Old Man.” Yet Young has shown 
that the Nick Adams stories are a con- 
nected series of initiation episodes consti- 
tuting a whole—which is precisely what 
Winesburg, Ohio is. (Anderson called 
it “a novel.”) Neither critic quite ac- 
counts for the fact that Hemingway has 
listed Winesburg along with Huckle- 
berry Finn as the only American books 
on a list of sixteen he “would rather read 
again for the first time” than have a 
million-dollar income. The sole reason 
one can think of for a want of generosity 
to Anderson on the part of these critics 
is a fear that their subject will be dimin- 
ished by any suggestion that his work 
was derivative. There is too much of this 
sort of niggardliness. in contemporary 
criticism. Worse examples could, in fact, 
be cited. 

Power to entertain, manliness, and cos- 
mopolitanism are further traits that a 
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competent critic should exhibit. When 
one reads certain of the current profes- 
sorial expositors one is inclined to think 
that their notion of a racy style is derived 
from the writings of Immanuel Kant. A 
road-grader moves with grace compared 
to their sentences and they are as devoid 
of humor as a cow. As “Exhibit A” of 
the current critical grace consider this 
sentence by Professor Elder Olson in 
“An Outline of Poetic Theory”: 

No single line of differentiation suffices 
for the separation of the ies: most 
broadly the arts are distinguished in terms 
of their media, for, since nothing can be 
made actual which is not potentially in the 
medium, the potentialities of the medium, 
as matter, determine all else; yet the means 
even when fully differentiated, singly and 
in combination, is insufficient for specific 
distinction, for arts which have the same 
means may imitate opposite objects, as do 
comedy and tragedy. 

Not content with abstract words and 
generalities, they invent critical phrases 
that have meaning only to their users— 
phrases like “absolute poetry,” “pure and 
impure poetry,” “the affective fallacy,” 
“negative emotions,” “the personal prin- 
ciple,” “tensional union,” “executive 
form,” and so on. Reviewing Northrop 
Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism recently, 
Kenneth Burke (of all people) wrote, 
“T cannot lay claim to having yet made 
myself at home in his nomenclature. Mat- 
ters are still more complicated by the 
fact that, being what he himself calls a 
‘terminological buccaneer,’ he frequently 
uses traditional words in a sense pecu- 
liarly his own. . . . Though such special 
usages may add somewhat to your dis- 
comfiture, . . . they also help give the 
Anatomy the liveliness of an exceptional 
personality.” This is nonsense; it may be 
reduced to: “I love you—I love you, 
because 1 do not understand you.” These 
special terms and usages merely obfus- 
cate meaning; indeed, one innocent en- 
thusiast was driven by “terminological 
buccaneering” to the exigency of pub- 
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lishing A Glossary of the New Criticism 
a few years back. His extremity affords 
a curious commentary on that minimal 
definition of criticism as elucidation. The 
competent critic, if he is in any sense 
an interpreter, is under the necessity of 
producing his thought in simple prose, 
enforcing it with telling images. 

By “manliness” or virility is meant a 
willingness to bear a man’s part in the 
world. One can be manly in a purely 
esthetic discussion, but too frequently 
these exercises remind one of an old lady 
prinking. There is a thin coyness about 
them which suggests that sex is only a 
vaguely “reconsidered passion” (“Do I 
dare to eat a peach?”). The author of a 
paper on the theory of criticism must 
ever return to life to test the validity of 
the theory. Politics, economics, sociol- 
ogy are areas in which a critic should be 
ready to declare himself, to have views, 
and to be ready to defend his views. One 
of the appeals of Lionel Trilling as a 
critic is his facility in introducing un- 
ostentatiously the social views of whom- 
ever he is treating. There is a suspicion 
among the young and vigorous that the 
critic who concerns himself solely with 
“fiterature” is timid about life, particu- 
larly if he fails to note that the particular 
poet of his adoration, say, is a racist and 
a proto-fascist, if these are important 
things about the poet. 

The competent critic is cosmopolitan 
in his views. He aspires to command 
more languages than he presently has 
for ready use, for he knows that he can- 
not discuss American works of art with- 
out some first-hand knowledge of French, 
German, Italian, Latin and Greek litera- 
tures—taking the dubious parent British 
literature for granted. One suspects that 
there are practicing critics who use such 
terms as hubris, ecstasis, symbolisme, and 
Erklérung with more glibness than 
knowledge, and who write histories of 
naturalism with no ability to read Chérie, 
En Route, or Boule de Suif in the origi- 
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nal. Almost but not quite enough has been 
translated into paperbacks to suit these 
boys. One needs to know the literatures 
or other countries beside one’s own for 
comparative evaluation, not ‘merely to 
detect sources, though some knowledge 
of the latter would save a critic from 
celebrating the notable originality of an 
American work for which there is a 
clear prototype. Why haven’t we in 
America some interest not merely in the 
literature of Finland, where there is a 
sentient criticism of our writing, but also 
in that of Australia, where there is a 
“new” poetry stemming from our own? 


To be knowledgeable in his subject, 
to be brave, generous, manly, and cos- 
mopolitan, and to be willing to labor to 
entertain—this would seem enough to de- 
mand of a critic. But most critics acquire 
vices before they do virtues, and if one 
wished to emphasize the negative 
of the profession, a larger budget of 
don’ts could be made than of do’s, all 
drawn from current misbehavior. The 

rospect is forbidding and may be cheer- 
lly abandoned—save for one point. Let 
the critic bent on com ce resolve 
deep in his heart that, if he ever achieves 
it, he will avoid the vice of reviewman- 
ship as he would the foul fiend himself. 


Reviewmanship consists in the fine art 
of writing a prescribed number of words 
for a review without ever saying “- 
thing that could possibly offend the 
publisher-advertiser of the book re- 
viewed. It is not quite the art of saying 
nothing, but of sprinkling one or two 
bright phrases in a context of smooth 
evasion which may be dexterously lifted 
from that context for later quotation in 
further advertising. The current masters 
of reviewmanship are Professors Alfred 
Kazin and Maxwell Geismar, formerly 
critics of considerable promise (“O, . . . 
consider Phlebas, who was once hand- 
some and tall as you”). The reviews of 
such young critics as Robert Hatch, 
S. E. Hyman, Paul Pickrel, Anthony 
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West, Macha Rosenthal, and Henry Pop- 
kin demonstrate that reviewmanship is 
the author’s own choice: Luce change 
is not solel ——a for the subtle 
skill, me 4 a factor in it. The desire 
to be thought a “dependable” reviewer, 
and thus often employed, is the main- 
spring of it. But “dependable” shades off 
into “dependence”—and the products of 
reviewmanship lose all pores! with the 
cognoscenti, or what is pitifully left of 
the cognoscenti. This, however, is prob- 
ably not very important, for reviewman- 
ship can lead to the paradise of MC-ing 
a national “educational” TV program, 
as it has for Professor Alistair Cooke, and 
what other paradise is comparable to 
this? “Heaven sends us meat but 
the Devil sends us cooks.” 

Competency, or an honorable com 
tency in has been the 
this brief review of current practice. But 
of course no one should be content with 
mere competence. Dedication and imagi- 
nation, once competency is achieved, 
make the great critic. ite the con- 
tem scornful treatment of Taine 
and Sainte-Beuve, they were greater 
critics than the twentieth cen has 
produced because they were solely dedi- 
cated to their art and because they em- 
‘set it with an imaginative realization 

th of its scope and its limits. Agreeing 
fully with Proust’s contention in Contre 
Sainte-Beuve that an author in his ordi- 
nary — is not the same man who 
writes the great books, one may yet con- 
tend that the feet of clay are still there 
though dragged after the aspiring spirit; 
if Sainte-Beuve’s self-definition has any 
validity (“I am a naturalist of souls”), 
Freudian criticism is as much a special 
product of his influence as it is of Freud, 
and Jung, and Adler. Though Vernon L. 
Parrington’s first volume is still one of 
the finest things done in American criti- 
cism, it bears no resemblance at all to the 
witty comparison of Alfred, Lord Ten- 
nyson and Alfred de Musset, and leaves 
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much of Taine’s 
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ps inimitable. It is from the best mont, Valéry, Hulme, and Eliot, if its 
work of Sainte-Beuve and Taine that the aim is bolder than a sensational triviality 


criticism of the next half century should and the counting of hairs. 


Twenty Years of Wallace Stegner 


Cuester E. EIsINcER 


One of a series of studies surveying American novelists of the 1940's, this comes 

from an associate professor at Purdue, author of articles in the American field in 

AL, NEQ, and PS. Dr. Eisinger’s degrees are from UCLA and the University of 
Michigan. 


With the publication in 1956 of The 
City of the Living, a volume of short 
stories, Wallace Stegner rounded off the 
first twenty years of his writing career. 
Yet up to now no one has made an effort 
to evaluate his work or to place him. 
I should like to make a beginning by sug- 
gesting that Stegner, the author of nine 
volumes of fiction, is ow more im- 

rtant to contem ite. histo: 
he is to ot isn’, 

cially in the short story, a writer 
of intrinsic interest. But he may with 
profit be regarded as a representative 
writer, in this Time of Hesitation, whose 
rejections and allegiances are character- 
istic of his time. He has rejected Marx, 
Darwin, and Freud—that is, radical social 
thought and deterministic science. In 
fact, he has rejected all extreme positions, 
both moral and social, for he finds them 
corrupted by cynicism and tyranny. He 
urges the discovery of some middle way 
of viewing man and his social rience 
in which the possibilities for good and 
evil will be reconciled and the possibili- 
ties for variety will be recognized. He 
thinks that the human will and morality 
are operative in our world. He is pre- 
occupied with the problem of identity; 
he wants his characters to find out who 
they are. 

No single writer of course can be rep- 
resentative of so fragmented an age as 


ours. What Stegner has accepted is 
different from the contem md 
violence or the despair of nihilism; nor 
can it be said by any means that writers 
ame have declared Freud dead. But 
tegner's withdrawal from politics and 
mney ideology is representative, as the 
istory of American letters since the 
outbreak of the second World War 
bears out, and this withdrawal has signifi- 
cant implications. Disenchantment with 
litics has led some older writers, like 
ohn Dos Passos and Granville Hicks, 
to dismiss all formulable and closed polit- 
ical philosophies. Others have made the 
nature of society a matter of indifference, 
accepting it as given. Some younger men, 
like Herman Wouk, have positively cud- 
died up to American society in either an 
uncritical or a calculated acceptance of it. 
No matter what their course, none of 
these writers has wanted to be alienated 
from his society. 

Clearly the relationship between soci- 
ety and man has changed: whereas man 
in the fiction of the thirties rebelled 
against society and sought to alter its 
structure, he now makes society the 
mise en scéne against which he tries to 
discover himself. Warren’s All the King’s 
Men and Trilling’s The Middle of the 
Journey are examples of 
this use of society. In these novels, social 
and political considerations appear to be 
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foremost, but the principal subject in 
each is the protagonist’s quest for the 
self. The search for identity, in which 
the individual becomes more important 
than the society in which he lives, may 
bear some relationship to the search for 
individual salvation which is a part of the 
current religious revival. It also explains, 
in a pert, the emphasis in recent fiction on 
childhood experience, where memory 
and sensitivity to the child’s mind 
and emotions are the essential agents 
in the process of identification. Much 
modern fiction, then, tends to throw 
man back upon himself. From this strat- 
gy emerges a subjective interpretation 
of life experience concentrated upon 
the individual. Insofar as these gen- 
eralizations describe modern American 
fiction, Stegner is a representative figure. 
And he is never more typical than when 
he affirms the goodness of life even 
though his characters know it is latent 
with horror. 

It is perhaps too easy a formulation to 
say that Stegner has accepted a commit- 
ment to life. Yet it may be just as well 
to describe some of his early work in this 
broad, unsubtle way. His first novel, 
Remembering Laughter (1937), seems 
to me to be an attack upon the denial of 
life in dour Scotch Calvinism. Two sis- 
ters and a man, involved in an adulterous 
triangle, live out their lives yoked to- 
gether by the demancs of respectability. 
The chilled atmosphere of hatred and 
repressed emotion drives the man from 
the house and turns the two good and 
cheerful women into gloomy brooders. 
The reader might well anticipate from 
these conditions a tragic resolution such 
as we get in Ethan Frome, which in some 
respects seems to have been the model 
for this book. But Stegner does not move 
in obedience to the logic of the situa- 
tion he has created. He seems impatient 
with his characters because they have 
forgotten laughter and have not adjusted 
to the irregularities of their lives. He per- 
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mits the child of the adulterous union 
to run away from the problem, escaping, 
so to speak, into life. In this novel, Steg- 
ner’s commitment to undefined life forces 
leads him, I think, to an evasion of moral 
and auctorial responsibility. 

The Potter's House (1938) is a novel- 
ette in which Stegner manipulates a 
group of grotesque characters to make 
the point that we invite tragedy when 
the normal forces of nature are frus- 
trated. Denied the proper expression of 
her motherhood, the potter’s wife leaves 
him for a career of abandonment. Here 
Stegner permits nature to define life, and 
life becomes something we must accept. 

Stegner’s third novel, On a Darkling 
Plain (1940), makes the fullest statement 
to date of his characteristic position. It 
does so by examining the Thoreauvian 
case for solitary self-dependence and 
finding it wanting. The self-exiled pro- 
tagonist of this k has decided that 
the world is a poisonous place, and the 
people in it are poisonous too. Yet de- 
spite the existence of flawed man in a 
flawed society, Stegner permits a sense 
of brotherhood and community to tri- 
umph. Somewhere between Thoreau- 
vian romanticism and Swiftian misan- 
thropy we must come to the somber 
realization that “Men are brothers by 
life lived, and are hurt for it.” This is 
a line from Archibald MacLeish which 
stands as the epigraph for the novel. 


The story concerns a young man, 
Edwin Vickers, who has been invalided 
out of the first World War with a con- 
viction that men are cretins huddling to- 
gether in a miasmatic society. He takes 
up a homestead in Saskatchewan where 
he can escape human idiocy and straight- 
en out his own thoughts. He wants to 
discover who he is. He soon realizes that 
his independence is factitious and incom- 
plete: in addition to living on a steady 
flow of money from indulgent parents, 
he must almost at once seek aid and com- 
fort from his neighbors the Sundstroms, 
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ially from their daughter Ina, to 
whom he looks for love. During the great 
flu epidemic of 1918 he must, in turn, 
help the Sundstroms. Vickers sees the 
disease as the physical manifestation of 
the spiritual meanness and illness of soci- 
, but he is reclaimed for humanity 
by a dedicated doctor and by participa- 
tion in the suffering of the stricken com- 
munity. Since Stegner does not make an 
honest case for self-sufficiency, his rejec- 
tion of it is pretty much without force. 
The positive implications of the novel, 
if not convincing, are at least clear—and 
banal: man defines himself by accepting 
life among men. 

In Fire and Ice (1941) we see again 
Stegner’s fascination with the quest for 
identity and—is it still a youthful failure 
to master his materials?—his inability to 
pursue to the end the logic of his situa- 
tions. In this novel about Communism 
on the campus, Paul Condon, the central 
figure, comes to the conclusion that eco- 
nomics will not solve his problem, for it 
will not bring him to a knowledge of 
himself. Yet Stegner throws away the 
opportunity that might lead Paul to self- 
analysis. A frustrated and envious student 
whose self-pity and rage find an outlet 
in the Young Communist League, Paul 
attempts the _ of a rich co-ed near the 
end of the book. He is put in jail. Out of 
the suffering and punishment that should 
attend his situation, Paul might well have 
come to some evaluation of himself. But 
he is made to suffer very little and he is 
punished hardly at all. Stegner has per- 
mitted his character once more to run 
away, since Paul is released from jail 
when the girl refuses to press charges 
against him. Instead of anguished ap- 
praisal from Paul, who never does come 
to self-knowledge, we get a superficial 
analysis from Stegner of the nature of 
campus radicalism. 

In 1943 Stegner published The Big 
Rock Candy Mountain, a family novel 
in which Bruce Mason tries to find out 


who he is by coming to an understand- 
ing of his father, Bo. This novel is Steg- 
ner’s most intensive study of the problem 
of identity; and in it he has also fully 
shaped his vision of the American West. 
Bruce decides at the close of the book 
that in the fashioning of a proper man 
it is necessary to have among one’s pred- — 
ecessors a mother of gentleness and resil- 
ience and a father of energy and appetite 
for the new; then, after generations, the 
proper subtle blend of feminine and mas- 
culine will emerge. And he sees at the 
close of the book the delusive quality 
of the American Dream, especially as it 
is played out in the West, where the 
big rock candy mountain beckons always 
with unfulfilled and receding promise. 

Bo Mason is victimized by the moun- 
tain much as Willy Loman falls before 
his version of the American myth. Bo, 
who is really the main character in the 
novel, is the frontiersman manqué, an 
anachronism in the America of the turn 
of the century. A virile, athletic, intelli- 
sm man of many manual skills, he might 

ve stepped out of Whitman’s hirsute 
pages. Perfectly competent to get over 
the obstacles raised by nature, he stum- 
bles repeatedly at the obstacles society 
places in his way. Thus he seeks con- 
stantly for the main chance in the unex- 
ploited areas of the West, but time has 
caught him and passed him by. He is 
destroyed in a world he could not adapt 
himself to. He follows a logical course 
of action for the frontier type frustrated: 
failing to find plenty of easy money in 
the legitimate activities of his society, 
he is forced outside the law—into boot- 
legging—to find the adventurous career 
suitable to his talents and the money 
commensurate with his appetite. In the 
end he is destroyed, for he is a child and 
a man; he is an undeveloped human being 
and an immature social animal, “and the 
further the nation goes the less room 
there is for that kind of man.” 


Stegner feels no nostalgia for the 
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American society in which Bo fails. He 
does not regret the ing of the fron- 
h, for he sees 
that the expansive air of the West has 
misled Bo, seeming always to promise 
more than it was prepared to deliver and 
making the promise of the future more 
important than the reality of the present. 
Moreover, the frontier ethos demanded 
that life adjust to a ruthlessly material- 
istic scale. Stegner’s judgment here seems 
to me sound. Bruce survives his father, 
and indeed transcends him, because he 
understands reality whereas Bo has seen 
only illusion. Bruce’s survival will be 
sible, not because he has a better society 
to live in (Stegner seems uninterested in 
this) but because he has a clearer vision 
than his father’s. 


He achieves this vision only after he is 
purged of his hatred for his father. Bo is 
crudely energetic, and Bruce is sensitive 
and easily bruised. The natural rebellion 
of the son against the father is intensified 
by Bo’s destruction of the home, by his 
dependence upon his wife, by his moral 
cowardice, by the fact that he destroys 
his other son, Chet. All this fires a hatred 
and contempt in Bruce which are dissi- 
pated only when Bruce comes to an 
understanding of his father and himself. 
Then he sees that Bo was both good 
and bad, that in another environment he 
could have been a notable man. Out of 
hatred come pity and understanding and 
self-knowledge. Bruce has learned to see 
and, seeing, to accept. 

Many of the patterns of response al- 
ready outlined in Stegner appear in his 
next novel, Second Growth (1947). This 
rather slight book is a study of three 
characters who represent different facets 
of a New England village. Helen Bar- 
low, a schoolteacher, suffers a general 
disorientation in the village, exaggerated 
by a homosexual attachment; she drowns 
herself. Abe Kaplan, a kind of Yiddish 
Thoreau who lives on the ar ong 3 of 
the village consciousness at first, later 
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marries and wins full citizenship and 
acceptance in the village. The boy Andy 
must pull up the roots that hold him 
to the village to see self-realization some- 
where beyond it. Curiously the novel 
ives us themes from the twenties: the 
na Gale-Sinclair Lewis revolt from the 
village and the disaster of the groping, 
sensitive, imprisoned girls so reminiscent 
of the fate that befalls Sherwood Ander- 
son’s women. But more characteristically 
Stegner rejects the self-reliance of the 
independent outsider, in the case of Kap- 
lan, for integration into the society, even 
if it is often a mean-spirited and narrow 
one. And he permits his young man to 
run away to a new life, escaping his sor- 
did past, em the challenge of the 
recalcitrant New England soil. In this 
fashion Stegner has it both ways. 


He wants it both ways in The Preacher 
and the Slave (1950), too. He wants to 
condemn the IWW but he cannot help 
admiring its revolutionary enthusiasm. 
He has claimed for himself, however, a 
neutral attitude in writing the book: he 
had hoped “to pose in dramatic terms 
the quarrel between the way of violence 
and the way of peace, between self- 
righteous revolution fervor careless 
its means and Christian scrupulousness 
uneasy about its moral ground.” But this 
very formulation of his problem reveals 
Stegner’s bias. The novel certainly seems 
to me to bear out his preference for the 
preacher Lund whose anguished pursuit 
of truth is placed over against the doc- 
trinaire certainty of the Wobblies; for 
a Lund torn between compassion and 
morality over against Joe Hill, the slave 
of unthinking piety; for a Lund who be- 
lieves in whittling away at social evils 
over against a Joe Hill who embraces 
violence as a legitimate instrument in the 
class war, and perhaps even for its own 
sake. 

The insight that perceives and articu- 
lates these ima: of the preacher and 
the slave can yield a profound interpre- 
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tation of recent American experience. 
The conditioned reflexes of the Wobblies 
are not much different from the closed 
ideology of the Communist Party, and 
meg ~ durable in this coun- 
€ part because they were doc- 
eae ging the world by whit- 
tling away at it, on the other hand, is 
another version of Karl Popper's piece- 
meal social engineering and represents 
not only the historical ad hoc approach 
to social problems in this country but 
the current emphasis on improvisation 
and the suspicion of theory. Further- 
more, the idea of man in these two im- 
ages is revealing. Joe Hill’s inadequacy 
is in his simple faith that all good men 
and true will recognize that the straight 
- of violence leads to social salvation. 
ut the preacher, harassed by what is 
almost an existentialist agony, quickly 
recognizes the power of corruption latent 
in good intentions. He understands the 
terrible difficulties involved in ma 
moral distinctions. The result is that Joe 
fails as a man, failing in the effort at self- 
discovery, because he is dishonest with 
himself and because he comes finally to 
share self-consciously in the making of 
the myth about himself. 


Yet with all this understanding of poli- 
tics and man that Stegner has mastered, 
as Dos Passos and Trilling and Granville 
Hicks were mastering it throughout the 
forties, the novel is not a success. The 
writing in this book is much superior 
to the mélange of styles used in The Big 
Rock Candy Mountain. The structure 
of the novel is neatly, but not too neatly, 
composed of alterations between violent 
episode (the dogma in action) and re- 
view and debate (the preacher and the 
slave commenting and analyzing). Yet 
the novel fails to satisfy. One reason is 
the ambiguous attitude Stegner has to- 
ward Joe and the [IWW. I have the feel- 
ing that he is drawn to the indigenous 
Wobbly movement but feels always tug- 
ging at the edges of his mind an alliance 
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to respectability which will not permit 
him an honest emotional response to radi- 
calism. This conflict in Stegner impairs 
his investigation of the legend of oe 


Hill, for he wants to see Joe as a — 
character, but he is unwilling to v: 

Joe’s mythic — Still he honors 
the hieratic role Joe plays, but he can 
do so only by conlelag Lund, who 
might well have been ao central con- 
sciousness in the novel, since he pretty 
clearly speaks for the author. 


er’s short stories were first col- 
lected in The Women on the Wall 
(1950). Of the eighteen stories in that 
volume, nine concern children. Of these 
nine, six had been incorporated into 
The Big Rock Candy Mountain; two, 
about the Bruce of that novel, had not 
found a place there; and one had been 
put into Second Growth. For the most 
these stories show a preoccupation 
with the father-son relationship that is 
well-nigh obsessive in Stegner. He seems 
under some compulsion to punish the 
father image and to define the child by 
repudiation of the father. Toward this 
end he sometimes uses the fashionable 
initiation theme by exposing the child 
to violence, death, or betrayal, always 
associated with the father. In this way 
he presses upon the child a recognition 
of the dark forces of life. Thus in “The 
Colt” the child has a traumatic experi- 
ence in which he must face the disruption 
i loyalty and friendship, and in “In 
wilight” the boy engages in “the 
pad act of kicking the sow’s insides 
around” in the passage from nauseating 
weakness to exultant strength. Many of 
these stories are also exercises in the 
mani ulation of illusion and reality, as 

on, fee ve ers to cage 
psi and suck the blood 
from them, but seems really to live “in 
the enchanted forests of his mind,” in 
tune to the music of poetry or the de- 


lights of the Sears catalogue. 
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In fact, the staple of St r’s tech- 
nique throughout the volume is the 
illusion-reality dichotomy, employed so 
that the moment of truth occurs when 
illusion is stripped away or destroyed. 
The technique is often dependent on 
Stegner’s treatment of blurred vision, 
which is the distorted or dishonest wa 
his character conceives experience. Real. 
ity is truth, the truth that shatters pre- 
tense, escapism, naiveté, the calm surfaces 
of life. In “The Women on the Wall,” 
Mr. Palmer, in a sense retired from life, 
sees the women who wait for mail from 
their warrior husbands as figures in a 
Grecian frieze. Everything contributes 
to the illusion of peace and life sus- 

nded: the static, sunny wall, the dee 
Piue, pacific ocean, the gentle California 
climate, the isolated suburban point 
where they all live. But when Palmer 
learns about the women, the frieze cracks. 
The thin girl's husband is killed. The 

lain woman is a frustrated puritan, spoil- 
ing the child who is a surrogate for her 
passion. The husband of the pregnant 

irl has been dead for three years. The 
| are of the wiry woman won’t come 
home on leave and she is taking dope 
and going to pieces. The hatred boiling 
in the women erupts in a savage fight 
among them. Mr. Palmer cannot retreat, 
much as he would like to, from the ten- 
sions, the cruelties, and the sins of reality. 
In “Beyond the Glass Mountain” the 
strong-seeming, successful Mark is im- 
mature and sentimental beside the pitiful- 
seeming, cuckolded Mel, strong in his 
disillusionment because he has accepted 
his lot in life and learned to live with 
pain. “The View from the Balcony” 
shows that while all the young married 
graduate students live cozily with their 
beautiful view, the terror of the night 
and the forest is always with them; it is 
a condition of life. 

But man fronts up to it. Despair is not 
Stegner’s response but the operative will 
and the light of truth. Men must learn 
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the worst as it is a part of the truth and 
then accommodate themselves to it. In 
stories like “The Volcano” and “The 
Sweetness of Twisted Apples” human 
a face natural and man-made calami- 
ties by showing an amazing capacity for 
endurance. They do not surrender their 
dignity. They are wedded to life. 


Stegner puts the same theme in another 
way in his skillful story “The City of the 
Living,” which gives the title to his last 
collection, published in 1956. In Luxor 
across the Nile from the City of the 
Dead a father sits with his hoid- 
stricken son. The man’s life is antiseptic 
and insulated. His god is science, his 
priest the white-robed scientist. his com- 
munion wafer the wonder drugs, his 
providence his insurance Among 
all the preservatives an arantees of 
life, he lives what is not-life. Egypt is 
deadly, with its disease and stench, its 
unnumbered dead and enervating pov- 
erty. Yet with all its heritage of decay, 
Egypt seems a promise of life everlasting, 
surviving on its ritual or finding a core 
of viable tradition, even asserting the 
dignity of its impoverished people. For 
its people are attached to their land and 
their culture while the father is un- 
attached and the life within is barren. 
The technique of paradox involved in the 
manipulation of illusion and reality, the 
irony whereby the painful aspects of life 
are ultimately the final and good ones, 
the palpable sensory experience of place, 
and the complicated coordination of war- 
ring symbols—all this is characteristic of 
Stegner at the top of his bent. 


“The Blue-Winged Teal” is also a 
characteristic story. Here is the familiar 
pattern in which the son hates the father 
and exercises the hatred by coming to an 
understanding of the father. The father 
is not much good. He runs a pool hall. 
With his wife only six weeks dead he has 
latched on to another woman. But the 
son discovers in him the depths of lone- 
liness and horror which make the life 
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beneath the surface. The boy’s initial 
contempt is an immature interpretation 
of experience; at the end, initiated into 
the dissemblings and frustrations of life, 
he says goodby to his father “like a cry, 
and with the feeling he might have had 
on letting go the hand of a friend too 
weak and too exhausted to cling any 
longer to their inadequate shared drift- 
wood in a wide cold sea.” 

The other stories in this volume are 
not as firmly controlled or as themati- 
cally satisfying as the two I have just 
discussed. These two show no new de- 
velopment in Stegner, but an intensifica- 
tion of what he has been saying all along. 
Here is the commitment to life of 
Remembering Laughter, but now shaded 
by the sombre recognition that the affir- 
mation must draw its strength from the 
tangled depths of human experience from 
whence it wells up. Here too is the search 
for understanding and identity, but now 
conducted with a more mature tolerance 
than in the earlier work. 

The pattern of rejection-acceptance, 
however, combined with the search for 
identity, sometimes brings Stegner to an 
ill-defined middle way. It is his penal 
for seeing the mixture of good and evil 
everywhere and for rejectin isan- 
ship or loyalties. “Field Guide to the 
Western Birds,” of almost novelette 


length, reveals the possibilities for confu- 
sion and indecision hidden in the middle 
way. Stegner here poses the world of 
money against the world of art. If the 
philistines are obtuse they are full of 
good intentions, while the artist has a 
promising talent but he is full of insecu- 
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rity and self-hatred. The narrator of the 
— is a retired literary agent. He too 
has lived in two worlds: the world of lit- 
erature and of business. Recognizing the 
vices and virtues of each order of experi- 
ence, he finds himself caught in an un- 
defined middle. He assumes a posture 
of uncertainty. The pianist, posing as a 
Polish refugee, is really a Jew from South 
Boston. He doesn’t know who he is. The 
narrator, with his value em tugging 
him this way and that, does not know 
who he is either. When there are no 
firm loyalties by which one can define 
himself, can find his identity, man ends 
in confusion. 

The unanswered questions at the heart 
of Stegner’s work are: who is man and 
what can he affirm when he lives at dead 
center? It is toward this dead center that 
American society has been moving—the 
spot where the other-directed citizens 
practice “togetherness” and huddle in 
mutual anonymity. In their hands the 

larities of American life are disappear- 
ing. Stegner, in refusing to make choices, 

aks in the idiom of his indecisive time. 
ding in the midst of his society, he 
has not so much seen it as experienced 
from it. He has tried to record the life of 
man and society from within the given 
framework. But consistent vision and 
true perspective, I believe, come to the 
artist who is outside. In A Portrait of the 
Artist, one of his friends says to Dedalus, 
“You're a terrible man, Stevie— .. . al- 
ways alone.” Joyce knew what Stegner 
has not yet learned: that the artist must 
be utterly independent. He must be 
alone. 


PAPERBACKS 


NCTE’s Committee on Relations with 
Publishers of Paperbound Books is compil- 
ing a list of books that college professors 
of English would like to see made available 
in inexpensive reprint editions. Publishers 
have assured the Committee that they would 
welcome such recommendations. Send your 


suggestions to the Chairman, Professor 
Erwin R. Steinberg, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
Please star titles that would be used as a 
text by a whole class. 
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Teaching College English: Five Dialogues 


III. Teacninc Sorpomore LITERATURE 


KENNETH Hoac 


This is the third of five discussions by a veteran professor at the University of Idabo, 
author of Materials for Freshman English, Language Skills, and Reading Skills. 


Youth: 1 found our two earlier talks 
thought-provoking and helpful. We 
talked about teaching English in college 
and in particular as reshman com- 
position. I wonder if we could talk about 
sophomore literature. Old Man: Oh, so 
you have been assigned a section of soph- 
omore literature? Youth: Well, no, not 
yet. But I thought we could talk about 
it anyhow. I am interested, you know, 
even though I will be teaching only fresh- 
man composition this year. Old Man: 
Of course. In fact, the more an instruc- 
tor knows about other courses taught 
in his department and college the better 
ag he has for his own courses. 

uth: You mean if I know something 
about sophomore literature, I can pre- 
sg my freshman composition students 
or it? Old Man: In some degree, al- 
most any course is a pre ation for 
another course, and certainly freshman 
Fig) igh is a kind of preparation for 
all courses uirin writing g, reading, 
and poncAng ut I had in mind, rather, 
that a knowledge of what goes on in 
other courses, particularly sophomore 
literature, can help a new English in- 
structor to realize some of the thin 
he does not need to include in fresh. 
man composition because they are ade- 
quately covered elsewhere. Youth: I 
understand. We mentioned that point 
earlier. Perhaps, then, before discussing 
sophomore literature, I should have some 
idea of the total undergraduate offerings 
in literature. Old Man: A popular course, 
called Introduction to the Humanities, 
is open to all students, including fresh- 


men. It uses a textbook of selections 
from world literature, English, Ameri- 
can, and European, from early times 
to the present, and touches upon art 
and music. For our majors in English 
and other juniors and seniors who are 
interested, we offer the usual English 
period courses, such as the Eighteenth 
Century and the Victorian Period; au- 
thor courses, such as Chaucer and Shake- 
speare; types courses, such as the novel 
and the drama; and courses in American 
literature and Euro literature in 
translation. Youth:, That seems to be 
a substantial offering. Old Man: Consid- 
ering the size of our college and the 
national trend toward majoring in the 
technical or practical fields rather than 
in English, I think it is. Yet some of the 

oung men who come to us see gaps 
in our offerings as compared with the 
eneare listings of other colleges. They 
immediately clamor for the inclusion of 
additional usually with the ex- 
pectation of teachin ing ng Youth: I 
presume that no student is able to take 
even all of the courses presently offered. 
Old Man: That is true, partly because 
of our general college requirements for 
graduation. It is not that we are opposed 
to changing our course offerings when 
there is justification, although I suppose 
we all feel a certain vested interest in 
what we like to call our own courses. 
Youth: You mean that introducing a 
new course is an attack on the estab- 
lished ones? Old Man: It can be argued. 
From one point of view, more courses 
will attract more students. From another 
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point of view, and probably a more 
realistic one, if new courses are added, 
the present courses will suffer a decline 
in enrollment or have to be discontinued. 
Then, there is the cost: a new course 
costs at a minimum approximately one- 
fourth of an instructor’s salary. It is 
also necessary for us to maintain the 
traditional courses in order that students 
transferring to or from our college will 
not be penalized. Youth: With the vari- 
ety of courses you already offer, you 
must have a considerable amount of over- 
lapping. Old Man: Some, inevitably, but 
not very much. We work the problem 
out among ourselves, and it is one of 
the responsibilities of the department 
head. Youth: Thank you for the back- 
ground. Now what about the sopho- 
more course? Old Man: There is not 
just one sophomore course; there are 
three. One course covers some of the 
older full-length classics in translation. 
Another course devotes one semester 
to the reading of full-length books of 
such major English writers as Swift and 
Austen, and a second semester to major 
American writers, like Hawthorne and 
Mark Twain. Our largest sophomore 
course, of which there are several sec- 
tions, is a course in modern literature; 
again, one semester is English and the 
other American, and we read the full- 
length books of such writers as Conrad 
and Huxley or Dos Passos and Warren. 
Youth: You mean you spend an entire 
semester, for example, on two or three 
books, such as Walden and Huckleberry 
Finn? Old Man: Oh, no. We cover 
six or eight full-length books, as well 
as a generous sampling of the shorter 
forms. Youth: You prefer full-length 
books to anthologies? Old Man: No. 
We use anthologies for poetry, short 
stories, and plays, but the student can 
hardly get the full impact of a novel by 
reading a short selection from it in an 
anthology. Youth: For the novels, I sup- 
pose you have reading lists from which 
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students may select library books to re- 
port on. Old Man: No. The inexpensive 
reprints that have become available in 
recent years make it possible for all 
students to read the same book at the 
same time. Youth: You lecture about the 
authors who are not included in your 
list? Old Man: I believe that some in- 
structors do. I don’t make a point of it, 
myself, though I may make a passing 
reference to other authors by way of 
comparison or contrast. I have always 
felt that exhaustiveness or completeness 
in a literature course is an illusion. Youth: 
I take it, then, that you spend all of 
your time lecturing about the few 
authors chosen. Old Man: Not in any 
formal sense. I allow plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussion or questions, even 
in a class of fifty students, and when the 
discussion centers on an important point, 
I bring in pertinent materials. For ex- 
ample, a discussion of Of Human Bond- 
age usually leads to the question of 
whether the character of Philip repre- 
sents the author, Maugham. This pro- 
vides a natural opportunity for me to 
read to the class portions of Maugham’s 
statement about his own life in The Sum- 
ming Up. Or I may direct attention to 
the significance of the title, Of Human 
Bondage, and touch upon Spinoza’s 
Ethics. Or students may find it difficult 
to understand Philip’s infatuation for 
Mildred, in which case I mention not 
only Philip’s physical handicap and home 
life but also the attitude toward women 
in Victorian Fngland and the difference 
between the British educational system 
and our own emphasis on coeducation. 
Youth: I can see how that approach 
might work with Of Human Bondage, 
but surely it couldn’t be used with many 
books. Old Man: Oh, I think so. While 
students are reading E. M. Forster’s A 
Passage to India, 1 read in class his short 
story “The Machine Stops” and his essay 
“What I Believe.” Both help to drive 
home certain concepts expressed in the 
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novel more effectively than I could do it 
in a formal lecture. I also k about 
Whitman’s “A Passage to India.” Youth: 
Yes, I think I see. Old Man: Or take You 
Can’t Go Home Again. When we come 
to the section on Foxhall Edwards, I read 
Edward Aswell’s article, “Thomas 
Wolfe Did Not Kill Maxwell Perkins.” 
This not only throws light on the charac- 
ter of Foxhall Edwards but gives far 
more insight into certain facets of 
George Weber’s, or Thomas Wolfe’s, 
character than a formal statement of 
dates and events. Youth: You must have 
to do a good deal of searching and read- 
ing to find these materials. Old Man: Not 
searching. Most of the things I use I 
come upon in my casual reading. Youth: 
I suppose that is an advantage an older 
and more experienced teacher has. Per- 
haps it is one reason the young instructor 
resorts to formal lectures. Old Man: I 


think it is something else. Lecturing is 
respectable and neat. Unless the instruc- 


tor is in the process of writing articles 
or a textbook, he is content to gather 
his lecture materials from a few estab- 
lished sources, deliver his lectures un- 
challenged, and give examinations over 
them. If the lectures include summaries 
and analyses of the books, the students 
need not even read them. Both instruc- 
tors and students seem to do what is 
expected of them, and everyone is satis- 
fied. Youth: 1 can see that students ought 
to read the books, but otherwise isn’t that 
all right? Old Man: I suppose you can 
say it is all right, but to me it isn’t stimu- 
lating; it isn’t fun. There is no attempt 
to get the student to do any interpreta- 
tion or thinking on his own. There is no 
attempt to find out what the author has 
conveyed to the reader. Youth: You 
mean stimulating to the students or to 
you? Old Man: Both. Many students 
resent the idea that they are expected to 
do some thinking, but in a good class- 
room situation they get at least an inkling 
of what the process is like. And some- 
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times a discussion will bring out a point 
of meaning or interpretation that P had 
not thought of, even though I have 
taught a book for several years. Just re- 
cently a student brought up a convincing 
point. I had to reread considerable por- 
tions of the book before I could be sure 
of my ground. Youth: But you were sure 
of your ground? Old Man: Yes. One 
who has trained himself to make his own 
interpretations, rather than accept 
blindly someone else’s, can usually feel 
confident. It often helps to know some- 
thing about the author’s life and other 
— and about the historical back- 
ground. Even contempo writing has 
a background, after all. But the most 
important single element is a careful 
reading of the piece of writing itself. 
Youth: You have been using the word 
“{nterpretation.” Just what do you mean 
by that word? Old Man: Some of my 
students find it difficult to see the differ- 
ence between a summary of a story and 
an interpretation. By interpretation I 
mean a theme or thesis, a message or 
generalization, for which the narrative 
serves as a vehicle or example. “The 
Killers,” by Hemingway, tells the story 
of two thugs waiting in a lunch room to 
kill a professional boxer who is in 
trouble, perhaps for having double- 
crossed the man who has hired the thugs. 
This is a good story, but it is a better 
story if the student understands that the 
young bystander in the lunch room 
realizes for the first time in his life that 
there are situations from which there is 
no escape—that, in this case, Ole Andre- 
son, the prize fighter, will inevitably be 
killed, whether or not the action is de- 
served. This realization by the young 
man is interpretation: something not said 
but implied or suggested, something from 
which the reader dcrives satisfaction by 
figuring it out for himself. Youth: Isn’t 
there a danger that the student will read 
into a story his own prejudices or pre- 
conceptions and make an entirely wrong 
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interpretation? Old Man: There is. His 
natural inclination is to feel that Ole 
Andreson will somehow come out all 
right. In that case, he must be set right, 
either by other members of the class or 
the instructor. But he must not be simply 
told; he must be convinced by consider- 
ing a word or phrase here or a Passage 
there, or rereading an entire story in the 
lighe of a new interpretation. Youth: You 

OW an interpretation other than your 
own, if it is carefully arrived at and con- 
vincingly supported? Old Man: It doesn’t 
~— very often, but when it does I not 
only allow it, I welcome it; in fact I am 
delighted. Youth: You include symbolism 
under interpretation? Old Man: Yes. The 
example I have just given is to some ex- 
tent symbolic. A better example is found 
in William Faulkner’s novel, Intruder in 
the Dust. The bright young boy, Charles 
Mallison, presumably stands for the 
emergent realization of the racial prob- 
lem on the part of Southern whites; 


Lucas represents the problem to be faced. 
Again, it is a good story without this 


interpretation, but it is a better one with 
it. e difficulty is that some students 
don’t grasp the idea of symbolism; others 
read far more into a story than the author 
intended. In this case the best I can do 
is apply the principle of Occam’s razor: 
avoid using a larger concept than is 
necessary to provide a satisfactory ex- 
planation. I try to avoid a discussion of 
highly abstruse or erotic symbolism. 
Youth: And I suppose a recognition of 
humor, ridicule, irony, and satire play a 
part in interpretation. Old Man: Very 
definitely. Even the fairly obvious humor 
of Thurber’s “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty” is difficult for some students. But 
humor is contagious. As I read the story 
aloud, these students will smile or try 
to laugh because they hear others laugh- 
ing. Youth: You mentioned reading aloud 
before, but I thought that you did it to 
bring in supplementary material not 
readily available to students. I gather you 
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feel there are other values in readi 

aloud. Old Man: As you know, mu 

poetry, and prose too for that matter, is 
written by ear. If it is not heard as well 
as seen, a great deal is lost. It seems to 
me that basically the principle applies to 
the conversations in Babbitt as well as to 
the poetry of Robinson or Frost. Fur- 
thermore, a piece that is read aloud skill- 
fully can help a student in his interpreta- 
tion. Another reason that I read—or have 
students read—aloud in class is that it is 
the one way I can be sure the entire 
group will have immediately in mind the 
passage to be discussed or analyzed. 

outh: 1 


suppose you use recordings? 
Old Man: Ye. In moderation, record- 


ings can be helpful. Youth: I take it, then, 
that the sophomore course, or at least 
the course in modern literature, of which 
you have been speaking, requires no 

reparation in English composition and 
is not necessarily a preparation for ad- 
vanced literature courses. Old Man: In 
general that is right, though it is pur- 
posely not open to freshmen and assumes 
some degree of maturity, and it is per- 
haps as good a preparation for other 
literature courses as any. Ony a few of 
the students in the sophomore courses 
become English majors. For most of 
them it will be the only college course 
in literature they will have. Likewise, 
hardly any of them will become creative 
writers. Youth: Why do you mention 
creative writers? Old Man: Because, from 
the creative writer’s point of view, form 
and style are especially important. I do 
not ignore these matters if they help 
appreciation or understanding, but I do 
not stress them. An emphasis on prosody, 
for example, is likely to increase the aver- 
age student’s preconceived distaste for 
poetry. But to point out the advantages 
of using the barber as a narrator in Ring 
Lardner’s “Haircut” and the deceptively 
rambling manner in which the story is - 
unfolded heighten the students’ interest 
and appreciation. Youth: Just what is the 
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basis for choosing the books in the course regard the full-length books. Or perhaps 


in modern literature? Old Man: In the 
courses that include books of the older, 
traditional authors, there is no particular 
problem. No one would question, for 
example, the selection of Homer’s 
Odyssey or Melville’s Moby-Dick, and 
they are available in inexpensive reprints. 
But with the more recent writers there 
are a good many considerations. The 
current best sellers are not usually avail- 
able in reprints, and if they were, there 
is always doubt as to the survival value 
or permanent worth of even the best of 
them. Youth: I suppose you have to keep 
in mind, too, the background, abilities, 
and interests of the students. Old Man: 
Yes. For the most our students 


have rural or small-town backgrounds 
and have little acquaintance with urban 
life or sophisticated social groups. Their 
reading background is negligible. Most 
of them are majoring in areas far re- 
moved from English and are enrolled 


only because their departments try to 
broaden their education by requiring a 
course in literature. They are relatively 
young and inexperienced. They are both 
shocked and fascinated by what they 
think is sensational. A story in which a 
character utters a “hell” or a “damn” 
makes some of them laugh, and for some 
students any character who takes a drink 
is a bad man. Youth: In view of the 
frankness of much of our best modern 
literature I can see that you have a real 
problem. You probably have to be care- 
ful about the handling of religious and 
political as well as moral issues. Old Man: 
We do. And we have to try to find a 
middle ground between easy, self-reading 
books, such as Forester’s Captain Horatio 
Hornblower, that students are pretty 
sure to like, and difficult books, requiring 
careful analysis, such as Virginia Woolf's 
To the Lighthouse, that students are 
pretty sure to dislike. Youth: I should 
think you might be forced to use one of 
the carefully edited anthologies and dis- 


the course should be open only to juniors 
and seniors. Old Man: No. Over a period 
- ears we have arrived at a workable 
creditable list, which we alter from 
et to time. And, in answer to your 
second point, it would be unfortunate to 
deny large numbers of students access to 
one of the most vital phases of our living 
culture. Modern literature is an impor- 
tant medium for understanding our 
contemporary society. An experienced 
instructor who treats the literature ob- 
jectively and with dignity performs a 
valuable service. He may not only take 
the students through some good pieces 
of literature; he may also give them such 
a liking for good literature that — 
acquire a leisure-time activity enjoyable 
and profitable to them for the rest of 
their lives. Youth: Are you suggesting 
that some instructors perform a dis- 
service? Old Man: Well, we sometimes 
have an instructor who doesn’t see—or 
may not want to see—our problem. He 
may have qualities desirable in a teacher: 
learning, a pleasing personality, industry, 
and so on. But in this course he can 
easily get himself and others into trouble 
in either of two ways. In the first place, 
he may fail in his obligation to place i in 
their proper perspective those portions 
of literature that many students consider 
shocking or sensational. Youth: Yes. I 
can see that. Old Man: In the second 
place, if he is opinionated and aggressive, 
he may manage to have a book included 
on the list that is almost certain to cause 
trouble. “What,” he will say, “no book 
by so-and-so? Why, he is one of our 
greatest modern authors.” Or he will say, 
“That book by so-and-so is clearly a 
greater book than this one.” Youth: And 
if you try to argue with him, he will 
wave the banner of academic freedom, 
cry “censorship,” and ask whether this is 
a college or a high school. Is that it? 
Old Man: Precisely. “It is no concern of 
mine,” he will say, “that the department 
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or the college may be damaged by un- 
favorable publicity. It’s the principle that 
counts.” Youth: But shouldn’t the col- 
leges provide leadership? Old Man: Of 
course. They should and do. But if one 
moves too far or too fast in upsetting the 
community mores, the result may be the 
opposite of what he intends. Youth: I 
suppose you would consider me im- 
pertinent if I injected the names of Joan 
of Arc and Copernicus in this connec- 
tion. Old Man: No. I don’t think the 
cases are quite parallel, but your point is 
well taken. It goes without saying that if 
I were younger, less experienced, and 
dealing with an abstraction instead of a 
concrete situation, I might be on the 
other side. Youth: I don’t understand 
how an instructor could get such a book 
on the list. Doesn’t the department head 
or a senior professor supervise the course 
and make major decisions? Old Man: 
Anv organization can operate under a 
number of different systems; for ex- 
ample, autocracy, laissez-faire, or militant 
democracy. Within my memory our de- 
partment has operated under all three of 
these systems. Each one has its good and 
bad points. At present, under the third 
system, where the vote of a number of 
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relatively inexperienced instructors out- 
weighs the judgment or indifference of a 
few old-timers, the changes may be ex- 
citing but they may also prove to be 
disastrous. Youth: We have had another 
good conversation. Thank you. Just one 
more question before I leave. Do you 
think your observations concerning the 
teaching of literature will need to be 
altered by the large increase in enroll- 
ment expected in the next few years? 
Old Man: Not necessarily. If classes are 
allowed to become very large the in- 
struction will inevitably become more 
formalized. But they don’t need to be- 
come larger for lack of competent teach- 
ing personnel. I don’t know whether any 
study has been made to show the extent 
of frustration among instructors having 
doctors’ degrees in English in comparison 
with those having only masters’ degrees 
or even bachelors’ degrees, but I should 
say that almost any healthy-minded adult 
who has acquired skill in the use of his 
language and knows and loves his liter- 
ature is potentially a good teacher of 
both freshman composition and sopho- 
more literature. Fortunately, there are 
a good many such people. 


Perspective in the Teaching 
of American Literature 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


In the January 1957 issue Professor Friedrich presented the rationale of American 

survey courses concentrating on major writers and complete works, as well as on 

the interrelationships of the writers. Author of In Pursuit of Moby Dick and a book 

of poems (The Map within the Mind), as well as articles on Dreiser, Drayton, and 

Joyce, Dr. Friedrich is associate professor and Head of English at Cedar Crest 
College. This essay began as a talk at the 1957 NCTE Convention. 


In 1935 Carl Van Doren, editor of The 
Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, published a small book entitled 
What Is American Literature? This was 


a new edition of an introductory essay 
first printed two years earlier, and the 
author stressed that the new question- 
title was chosen “because it indicates . . . 


J 


the nature and bent of the inquiry.” The 
query thus and further accentu- 
ated in the k’s preface, strikes me as 
by a century and a half more curious 
than Crévecoeur’s famous chapter, in 
Letters from an American Farmer, on 
“What Is an American?” Van Doren’s 
insistence that his book is “a definition 
not a debate,” merely s a suspi- 
cion that the preferred title reflects a 
deep-rooted need for discovering the 
literary identity of America, and this sus- 
picion is not allayed by the absence of 
any explanation as to how he has “con- 
cluded what writers are the American 
essence.” Stating that “no one of them is 
like any other, and there is no effort to 
make them seem so,” he arranges his 
eloquent survey in five historical-politi- 
cal-sociological categories: Colonial, Na- 
tional, Continental, Imperial, and Critical. 
To us—twenty years later—the diversity 
especially of undergraduate courses in 
American literature suggests the appro- 
priateness of precisely such questioning 
as Van Doren has intimated: What is 
American Literature? What peculiar per- 
spective does it project? 


I 


The realm of American literature is of 
course as large or as narrow as one’s 
interlinked concepts of America and 
literature incline to make it. In its broad- 
est sense it might well include anything 
recorded in letters in the Western hemi- 
sphere, but we have come to limit it to 
English-language writings produced 
within the present territory of the United 
States or by its citizens. Beyond this 
rather general agreement, however, we 
are from time to time faced with the 
difficulty of deciding what kinds of writ- 
ten statements should be included under 
the term literature, what kinds should 
not, and for what good reasons. 

I suspect that teachers of American 
literature survey courses are often 
guided, not by deliberate and consistent 
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reasoning, but by more or less traditional 
arrangements flavored with patriotic 
sentiment, as they are offered to us in 
convenient anthology packages. The 
traditional roster of selections differs 
somewhat from anthologist to antholo- 
gist, and from one section of the country 
to another. More important, it has been 
subject to changes through every addi- 
tion of a new generation of writers, not 
merely by gradually shrinking the space 
accorded to former generations and forc- 
ing some discrimination as to what shall 
be retained, but also by influencing atti- 
tudes and literary tastes. Judging from 
an analysis of textbook anthologies cur- 
rently available, this shifting and sifting 
of viewpoints has in many instances not 
been so conscious a process as to lead to 
a total re-examination of our literary 
perspective. To be specific, I question the 
literary logic by which many college- 
level American literature texts persist in 
featuring the Federalist papers; I would 
challenge the stale habit of beginning 
with John Smith’s semi-folklore, as if 
there had not been other and indeed 
earlier connections with Elizabethan 
travel literature; I also wonder how 
Charles Brockden Brown—Gothic ven- 
triloquist though he was—can still be ac- 
corded as much space as Stephen Crane, 
and Melville (including novels) less space 
than Irving, in two fairly recent antholo- 
gies. On the other hand, I have heard of 
a super-streamlined American literature 
course devoted exclusively to Melville 
and Dreiser, an interesting combination, 
but hardly representative enough to in- 
dicate the range of American literary 
achievements. 

We tend perhaps to be “snowed” by 
the enormous accumulation of American 
writings since the Ralegh-sponsored voy- 
ages to Virginia. They divide themselves, 
however, roughly into two distinct 
groupings. To the first belongs all that 
is overtly descriptive and persuasive; 
from the start, national, economic, and 
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religious considerations prevailed in this 
area, powered by a combination of pride 
and a driving sense of inferiority. Im- 

ressive is the list of Americans, since 

radford and Cotton Mather, who have 
exhibited a high degree of competence 
in descriptive and persuasive writing: one 
may recall the arguments of John Wise 
on church government, Edwards’s essay 
on spiders, the autobiography of Frank- 
lin, the explosive epigrams of Paine, the 
weighty felicities of Lincoln, or the acute 
and cultivated records of Dana, William 
James, Vebien, Henry Adams, Louis Sul- 
livan, and scores of others in many fields. 


Interest in these manifestations of 
American life was for a long time nar- 
rowly specialized, or casual and senti- 
mental. It is to the credit of the American 
Studies movement that it has raised the 
concern with the complexities of Amer- 
ica’s development into an academic dis- 
cipline, for it is both appropriate and 
useful to inquire what the overall state 
of our particular sphere is and was, or 
how and why we have arrived at our 
present condition. It can certainly be a 
liberating experience thus to pursue a 
synopsis between and beyond the scatter- 
ing of specialized preoccupations, but T 
would add that I am not convinced of 
the wisdom of a doctor’s thesis on sym- 
bolism in the American Federation of 
Labor. That the American Studies idea 
should have established itself at the very 
moment in our history when the United 
States appears decisively to have emerged 
into the realm of worldwide international 
affairs, may give us the benefit of greater 
self-knowledge, while counteracting 
what seems to me the danger of too 
much star-spangled and ego-centered fas- 
cination. There were, we should remem- 
ber, Greece and Rome, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, and Beethoven, and there 
are Russia, China, India, and even France! 
But—keeping such cautions in mind—it is 
to be regretted that American Studies 
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notions have so far left the curriculum 
of numerous educational institutions 
quite untouched. We are dealing here, 
after all, not with matters strictly or — 
marily literary, but with an expanding 
and deepening concept of what consti- 
tutes our national being. Instead of per- 
petuating the heavy predominance of 
political and military and economic his- 
tory, schools as well as colleges might 
to advantage evolve American history 
courses with far more of a social and 
cultural emphasis, and with an insistence 
on extensive reading in the primary 
sources that embody our heritage most 
directly. 

If a large portion of those writings 
which I have termed overtly descriptive 
and persuasive may then be assigned to 
an emancipated study of American his- 
tory, combining for a particular purpose 
several subject-matter fields, what about 
the other grouping—i.e., American writ- 
ings which are imaginative in thought 
and expression? The line which runs 
from Anne Bradstreet, that “tenth muse 
lately sprung up in America,” to Emily 
Dickinson and beyond, is unquestionably 
also a dimension of the American evolu- 
tion. But in their verbal projections we 
are not, except by implication and ex- 
tension, confronted with actualities 
which have social significance. Even in 
the case of so history-conscious an author 
as Whitman, much of whose work 
is prosaically reportorial or blatantly 
propagandistic, the historical interest 
stops at “Out of the Cradle” and it is not 
predominant in “When Lilacs Last.” Or, 
to state it differently, one does not learn 
much about the causes and the course of 
the Civil War from The Red Badge of 
Courage; Emerson’s Nature has proved 
of little practical value to the physicist, 
the farmer, or the horticulturist—New 
England-historical or otherwise. 

I have occasionally encountered a stu- 
dent who was completely taken in by 
Hawthorne’s claim that he had come 
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across the mystic symbol of a gold- 
embroidered A-shaped rag of scarlet 
cloth, together with Mr. Surveyor Pue’s 
account of Hester Prynne’s ordeal, in an 
unfinished room of the Salem Custom 
House, and would gladly exhibit them 
to any reader, before depositing the relics 
with the Essex Historical Society. Such 
credulity—rather than willing suspension 
of disbelief—betrays a basic failure to dis- 
tinguish between fact and artistic vision. 
And it is, of course, neither Puritanism 
nor anti-Puritanism, but the articulate 
personality of the troubled, probing, 
compassionate author, that makes The 
Scarlet Letter a great work of American 
literature. Experience of whatever sort 
ceases to be history, becoming instead 
celebration or prophecy, when it is so 
individually transcended and restated. 
Thsi does not deny that imaginative 
literature frequently reflects, at least in 
some measure, historical events or chains 
of events, as do “The American Scholar,” 
“Song of Myself,” “The Tartarus of 
Maids,” The Ambassadors, A Farewell 
to Arms, and so on. To the rational sur- 
vey of actual developments art has in 
many instances, spontaneously or retro- 
spectively, added the felt meaning. Con- 
versely, history may help to explain the 
phenomenon of a particular literary 
work, may elucidate obscure references 
in it, though in the case of American 
literature—all in all only three or four 
centuries old—the need for historical 
backgrounding is still much smaller than 
the interchapters and the footnoting of 
some industrious textbook editors seem 
to suggest. Reviewing Roderick Usher, 
Hester Prynne, or Captain Ahab, to 
name only 2 few of the memorable crea- 
tions of American authors, in the prismal 
light of climate and climate of opinion, 
of circumstances and developments re- 
corded elsewhere, is indeed often: a 
promising scholarly task, but always ac- 
companied by the danger of rarifying 
the vital pertinence. 


II 

With regard to literature 
it may be well to recall here that Frank- 
lin, in 1743, thought American conditions 
just sufficiently Tpvoloped for the refine- 
ments of the arts to begin, and he meant 
the so-called useful arts. Even a full 
hundred years later, Poe and Melville 
were agreed that the United States had 
only one sg et writer of real stat- 
ure, namely Hawthorne. In this light it 
is not difficult to understand the twenti- 
eth-century Britisher who, being told 
that Fred Lewis Pattee was reputedly 
the first to carry the title “Professor of 
American Literature,” responded with 
assumed innocence: “Js there such a 
thing?” As one looks through such earlier 
compilations as Griswold’s and Stedman’s 
and such accounts as Barrett Wendell’s, 
it becomes oppressively clear that past 
judgments of imaginative American liter- 
ature were afflicted by three major preju- 
dices generated by a common conscious- 
ness of being newcomers. First, it was 
assumed that the mere mastery of con- 
ventional literary forms—i.e., even the 
mere use of them—constituted a claim to 
public attention. Americans, trying to 
catch up and keep up with the Joneses 
across the Atlantic by emulating their 
graces, were pleased that so — of 
their own number had managed to learn 
the rules of literary etiquette, and gloried 
in collections of gilded frames. That 
prejudice was challenged by Emerson’s 
and Whitman’s insistence on organic 
form in poetry, and by the shock of 
Melville’s prose complexities. 

The second prejudice was but a pedan- 
tic extension of the first: a big bonus of 
admiration was paid for sustained effort, 
with little distinction between tedium 
and impact. To Poe goes the credit for 
having made a case against the idolatry 
of length, seconded in this respect by 
Whitman. The third prejudice, stressing 
a separateness of sorts rather than same- 
ness, favored—apart from American ver- 
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sions of standard Old World items—the 
rendering of patently American subjects 
and notions, but so limited exploration of 
the raw New World by leisure-class 
respectabilities as to enco a host of 
mere surface treatments. How far we 
have moved beyond such stultifying in- 
hibitions, despite much prefabricated 
contemporary literary fare, may be in- 
dicated by mentioning, for example, 
Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalomt!, Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye, and Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea. 


In the face of three moderns just re- 
ferred to, it could hardly be argued that 
we shall have nothing distinctively 
American left in our imaginative lit- 
erature if we cease to hope for—if 
net demand—patriotically and morally 
sanctioned topics of our authors. On 
the contrary, to repeat the accepted 
ethnology and cular 
in fictionalized form—not infrequently 
with a few however-coated lies thrown 
in—hardly illuminates and enriches our 
existence. To a remarkable degree 
Longfellow was right in that therapeutic 
interview on the subject of American 
literature, Chapter XX of Kavanagh, 
between the voluble promoter Mr. 
Hathaway and schoolmaster Churchill: 
the unique greatness of American liter- 
ature cannot consist in the Cinerama- 
sensational. 

Nor, one may add, can it consist in the 
ingenuity of figures of h (like “the 
beetles in the thickets of her breasts”) 
per se. But if the best of imaginative liter- 
ature seeks to penetrate the varied data of 
experience, to body forth the inner 
world of human beings, and if the uni- 
versal truths it holds are to be preferred 
to any national limitations, what then 
becomes of the claim of American liter- 
ature to separate status, beyond its ob- 
vious justification as a of American 
studies? Longfellow, through schoolmas- 
ter Churchill, predicted for American 
literature a kind of universality as a result 
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of the international and multi-racial com- 
position of this country’s population. In 
a quite unexpected way, Walt Whit- 
man-of Paumanok and Mannahatta— 
demonstrated such melting-pot universal- 
ity with his “Allons, Camerado!” diction 
and message. 

There are, moreover, in the theories of 
Turner and Parrington, elements which 
point to another source of universality 
peculiar to American literary endeavors, 
which appears to have been of equal if 
not greater consequence. Suddenly re- 
moved from the compelling intricacies of 
European systems and instead confronted 
with the vastness of a virgin continent, 
men had here to face and settle anew the 
essential problems: searching out their 
own basic nature and purpose, their 
proper relations to strange fellow mor- 
tals, the good or evil of the elements, the 
very substance of earthly existence. A 
maximum of individual freedom in con- 
junction with a maximum of unsubdued 
wilderness was here conducive to pre- 
occupation with the ultimate meanin 
of things and their pursuit. I hold that it 
is this prevalent, conditioned concern 
with the life-and-death lines between the 
mere self and the naked universe that 
characterizes the American genius of Poe 
as of Emerson, of Hawthorne as of 
Thoreau, of Melville as of Whitman, and 
that it carries over recognizably into the 
troubled questionings of such later fig- 
ures as Twain and Crane, James and 
Dreiser. Even Howells’s brand of repre- 
sentative realism was essentially an Emer- 
sonian attempt to become “a transparent 
eyeball,” to see and comprehend the 
universal. And it is interesting to note 
that modern novelist James Gould Coz- 
zens, who holds that the universe is a 
“dreadful eyeless face” in which mind 
fails to see a pattern and heart fails to see 
a point (not unlike the facelessness of 
Melville’s incomprehensible whale), 
nevertheless insists: ““The thing you have 
to know is yourself.” 
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Has America a literature distinguished 
from all others? Is it marked by any - 
cial attitude and achievement? an 
Doren noted these queries only to discard 
them, on the ground that “such a 
assume that a literature is something ab- 
stract and general, a whole greater than 
its parts.” They need not assume that— 
they may arise out of a natural curiosity 
as to the similarities, indeed the personal 
associations and lite influences, which 
have marked those who by critical con- 
sensus are regarded as the great names in 
American literature. The peculiar per- 
spective offered by American literature 
is even this: that it has probed the whole 
world from a cabin in the woods; that by 
global voyages it has sought to discover 
or confirm a personal identity; that it has 
been intent on capturing the last nuance 
and savor of the ing moment; that 
through massive it has 


labored to define the real; that it has jux- 
taposed the barest prayer of mada and a 
reincarnation of utopian brotherhood, 


that, with amazing consistency, it has en- 
gaged in raising the unsettled lot of lat- 
ter-day first men, of generation upon 
generation of pil ims and pioneers, into 
the metaphysical. Because it has thus 
transcended both the given life and the 
language, for the sake of whatever funda- 
mentals, it is both a great human educa- 
tion and a striking array of original 
modes of expression. On the college level 
it should in my opinion not be taught in 
a lesser way. 

As to which American authors loom 
as the most significant and ought to be 
accorded priority of attention, twentieth- 
century judgments have come close to 
general agreement. The makers of an- 
thology textbooks cherish a habit of 
representing in addition a very large 
number of minor figures, so that the 
total frequently exceeds an unmanage- 
able one or two hundred. Of course, 
there is no gainsaying Winfield Town- 
ley Scott’s remark that “it is easier to 
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leave Snow-Bound and a dozen other 
items in and out of the school curriculum 
than it is to have written them. Try it 
and see.” I am nevertheless reminded of 
Anthony Powell’s observation in Punch, 
regarding The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature, Third Edition: 
“Turning over the pages of this volume 
one cannot help feeling that at least half 
of the authors’ names here might have 
been omitted without serious loss.” 

Be that as it may, Canby, Matthiessen, 
and Spiller, among others—with an oc- 
casional exception to prove the rule— 
have been stressing the same nineteenth- 
century figures, though the angles of 
vision and thus the thematic arrange- 
ments differ in important ways. To my 
mind, Spiller’s recent theory of a recur- 
rent, cyclic rhythm retains still too much 
of a historical-political bias, so that the 
inner frontier—common to the Atlantic 
seaboard, the West, and other American 
conditions—is obscured, with the further 
result that he tends to see the distinctive 
literary achievement of America con- 
centrated in the twentieth century. Also, 
his o ization reflects a hesitancy to 
take the patent links between Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville on the one hand, 
and Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman on 
the other, seriously; indeed he goes so 
far as to declare the contrasts between 
Melville’s and Whitman’s views of exis- 
tence illusory, whereas they can be re- 
garded—by evidence which seems to me 
cogent—as culminations of two distinct 
and opposite, though parallel and com- 
plementary, lines of America’s develop- 
ment, in a philosophical as in a literary 
sense. (I want to add at once that Spiller’s 
The Cycle of American Literature makes 
an excellent companion volume for class 
use, especially now that it is available in 
inexpensive reprint form.) 

Matthiessen, ag the conceptions 
of the nature and function of literature 
as held by mid-nineteenth-century 
American authors, omitted Poe from 
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major consideration, and though he em- 
phasized the struggle of animal man for 
meaning, he did so in the remote termi- 
mer of myth and cult. The position of 

rst threatened by a New England- 
bred partiality and then by modern so- 
phistication, seems likely to become more 
secure as we learn to see through his own 
defensive masks the man and the artist 
who has long fascinated French writers. 
Alfred Kazin’s interpretation of modern 
American prose literature has moved 
further in the direction of combining 
national consciousness with the pro- 
foundly human; while noting that Amer- 
ican writers have been obsessed to dis- 
cover and newly chart this country again 
and again, he insists that literature has 
relevance to the whole life of man, and 
suggests that perhaps we have never 
known what is hidden behind the phe- 
nomenon of a changing America. One 
may in this corinection recall Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s description of the Amer- 


ican muse as a “swift runner, never cap- 
tured or subdued,” and his own, im- 
passioned pursuit of “the pure elixir, the 
American thing,” even to the extent of 
celebrating Skunktown Plain. Or one 
may cite the case of Hart Crane (in his 
latest book of poems Peter Viereck 
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makes Goethe say to him: “Americana 
lures you, Hart—resist it!”). Their waver- 
ing between a pageant-type patriotic 
recital and a crystalizing of the quick 
American light epitomizes very well the 
continuing dilemma of both the sur- 
veyors and the teachers of American lit- 
erature. 

I would not argue the case of a fic- 
titious brave new world. But, brave or 
depressing, new and yet ages old, this 
strip of continent in the Western hemi- 
sphere—still incomplete— 
has by the best of our imaginative writers" 
been unbahaie rounded into a world 
of human meanings. It is a peculiarly 
American observation that “the world’s 
a ship on its passage out, and not a voy- 
age complete; and the pulpit is it prow.” 
Perhaps I am justified in thinking that 
there is ample reason to reconsider Amer- 
ican literature as preeminently a literature 
of the role of the individual man, in rela- 
tion to himself, to other individuals, the 
matcrials of nature, the absolute. The 
idea makes at any rate a very interesting 
principle of reorientation. 


‘There is, quite incidentally, substantial 
agreement with my contention in Professor 
Daniel G. Hoffman’s “Introduction” to Crane’s, 
The Red Badge of Courage, and Other Stories 
(Harper’s Modern Classics, 1957), xiv. 


NCTE at MLA in NYC 


The annual NCTE gathering at the MLA meeting will be a luncheon on 28 December. 

College Section Chairman George Arms is in charge of the program, which will feature 

President Brice Harris as speaker. Make your reservation for this Sunday-dinner meeting 

($4.75, including tax and tip) at the NCTE booth when you arrive, or send a check to the 
Executive Secretary, J. N. Hook, before the convention. 


Round Table 


EXAMINATIONS IN LITERATURE: 
GRILLING AND DriILLING — or 


James Ruorr 


With a B.A. from the University of Washington and graduate degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Ruoff is an assistant professor at the State College of Washing- 
ton. He has published articles on Joyce and Robert Penn Warren. 


Every college English teacher will agree 
that examinations in literature should not 
only test a student’s memory of the reading 
but provide him with an opportunity for 
gaining new insights and discoveries. Ex- 
aminations in literature ought to be, in 
this sense, Joycean “epiphanies.” That few 
of them are so illuminating can be attrib- 
uted, I believe, to three principal causes: 
(1) English instructors often fail to make 
adequate preparation for examinations; (2) 
they do not give nearly enough examina- 
tions, and (3) they do not give the right 
kind of examinations. An effective exam- 
ination in English is not hatched after a 
weekend of brooding, nor resurrected 
from last year’s exam file, but emerges 
gradually from an observation of the in- 
terests and abilities of a unique group of 
students assembled for the purpose of ex- 
changing information, ideas, and impres- 
sions regarding literary texts and their 
background. For this reason it is a syn- 
thesis of analyses, and for this reason, too, 
it cannot with any wisdom be adapted to 
more than one class. In fact, examinations 
in literature ought to be planned with all 
the cunning of a college quarterback se- 
lecting from hundreds of possibilities the 
one exactly right play for an existing 
situation. The quarterback uses one play 
to set up another, always considers the 
unique capabilities and weaknesses of his 
own and the opposite team, and weighs 
the calculated risks of every situation. In 
planning examinations, his English professor 
could learn from him. 

English teachers who look upon examin- 
ations as a necessary evil, as a sadistic grill- 
ing and drilling, will, of course, admin- 
ister as few of them as possible. On the 
other hand, those who conceive of them 


as a rewarding phase of learning, as an 
opportunity for students to develop critical 
insight and facility of expression, will give 
as many of them as possible. Now if this 
axiom has any validity, then the minimum 
requirement of a mid-semester test, a 
term paper, and a final—the standard bill of 
fare in literature courses throughout the 
country—would seem to stem from an er- 
roneous conception of the literature ex- 
amination as a necessary but painful ordeal. 
Many English instructors require no more 
than this anemic minimum because im- 
promptu literary essays by inexperienced 
critics are often depressing exhibitions of 
sloppy thinking, absence of originality, 
and indifference to details—an unhappy fact 
which, by the way, should prompt English 
teachers to give more rather than fewer 
examinations. It is not surprising that stu- 
dents who are required to write no more 
than two or three critical essays in class 
seldom progress beyond this inchoate stage 
of mindless scribbling, for they have no 
opportunity to develop either an awareness 
oF what their instructor expects of them 
or critical standards of their own. But 
students who write six or seven examina- 
tions in class—say, an essay every two or 
three weeks—usually demonstrate, I have 
found, rather astonishing progress. They 
become aware of the existence of critical 
principles and read with closer attention 
to details. They learn to deal with abstract 
ideas in concrete terms. They become 
familiar with some of the intellectual and 
technical nuances of critical writing and 
thinking. And, not least in importance, they 


- increase to a very considerable extent their 


ability to write clear, concise English. In 
fact, their writing improves more dramati- 
cally than in the conventional composition 
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course, where the subject matter of essays 
is often less derivative of class discussion 
and outside reading. 

Before considering the types of examina- 
tion questions which are most often effec- 
tive, let us turn first to some types which 
rarely stimulate significant critical dis- 
course. The least desirable of all examina- 
tions is, of course, the so-called “objective” 
test, which is really a thinly disguised lie 
detector test and memory quiz. In general, 
English teachers have demonstrated great 
wisdom in repudiating these pretentious and 
pseudo-scientific “objective” tests, with 
their puerile apparatus of “true and false,” 
“multiple choice,” “identification,” and 
“completion” questions, although in less en- 
lightened times—during the enrollment 
bulge after World War II, for example— 
there were scattered indications of a re- 
vival. And in the high schools, from which 
many, many students come to college 
without ever having written a single essay, 
objective tests are the last refuge of piti- 
fully harassed English teachers. Needless to 
say, such examinations are anathema to the 
spirit of the Humanities. They obviate 
any possibility of analysis, speculation, ex- 
planation, qualification, synthesis, or orig- 
inality, and they encourage the heresy 
prevalent in the social sciences—that it 
matters not at all how an idea is expressed 
if the “basic facts” are firmly circled or the 
appropriate terminology dutifully scribbled 
into the blank spaces. 

Almost as egregious is the stereotypical 
“comparison and/or contrast” essay ques- 
tion. Has anyone ever demonstrated the 
advantages which result from piecing to- 
gether pointless similarities and differences 
among several literary texts? How are sen- 
sibilities sharpened, perceptions made 
keener, by a comparison and/or contrast 
of, say, Pope’s Essay on Man with Rasselas, 
Hedda Gabler with Death of a Salesman? 
Instead of emphasizing what is most com- 
pelling and distinctive about a poem or 
novel, this device can degenerate into an 
academic matching game of superficial sim- 
ilarities and contrasts. Prince Hamlet is 
certainly different in many significant 
respects from Lear (contrast), and yet, 
on second thought, they are somewhat 
similar (comparison), but then the same 
could be said about everyone else, too—so 
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what? This time-worn ype to literary 
problems is so ensconced in the thinking 
processes of many teachers that they can- 
not contemplate an examination without 
imposing ca themselves its stultifying limi- 
tations. As a pedagogical device, it will 
continue to be misused as long as instruc- 
tors who give too few examinations con- 


tinue to find in it a means of forcing down 
large and indigestible lumps ‘ie 
geneous reading. 

The examination question which calls for 
a “book review” is scarcely better. Its trite 
phraseology will stir in some teachers 
memories of the little red schoolhouse; in 
others, uneasy consciences: “Among the 
novels you have read this semester, choose 
any three that you liked best and explain—.” 
The undergraduate “book review” is a 
bleak paraphrase of plots of novels and 
main ideas of ms—the crockery which 
holds the nectar—with the additional re- 
quirement that the student pass judgment 
on literary selections like some myopic 
magistrate sentencing a band of tramps. By 
stressing final judgment rather than pre- 
liminary understanding and by making 
orthodox what Cleanth Brooks has called 
“the heresy of paraphrase,” “the book re- 
view” w lite sensibilities. It is 
doubtful, in fact, if undergraduates should 
be encouraged to speculate long and hard 
on whether or not they “like” The Faerie 
Queene, Don Quixote, Gulliver's Travels, 
or Ulysses. Students in pursuit of under- 
standing such books should be held firmly 
to the adventure of seeking out their 
astonishing dimensions of thought, not with 
deciding arbitrarily whether these books 
are “good” or “bad.” 

An effective examination in literature, 
then, is not an objective test, a superficial 
comparison or contrast, nor a book review, 
but a thought-provoking essay question 
which opens up vistas of speculation which 
have been dimly perceived but never before 
explored. It is possible to specify some 
general rules for composing such an ex- 
amination, some general principles which, 
although neither exhaustive nor definitive, 
may be heuristic enough to stimulate Eng- 
lish teachers to formulate their own solu- 
tions to the problem. First, I take it to be a 
cardinal principle that an examination in 


literature should be firmly grounded in 
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some unambiguous, concrete detail in the 
text or texts under consideration, and 

a detail I mean an image, a word, a line of 
poetry, a description, a character, or an 
episode which has been treated in class 
with such thoroughness there can be no 
reasonable doubt about its general context 
or application. As for its implications, that 
is for the examination to suggest. 

The following principles are based on an 
assumption that a clear and perceptible de- 
tail in the text constitutes an effective point 
of departure for an impromptu literary 
essay: (1) A detail within the work can be 
related to he whole of the work. Example: 
“According to one critic, the Cass Mastern 
episode in All the King’s Men violates the 
unity of the novel because it is not related 
to the main story of Willie Stark and Jack 
Burden.” A statement of this kind should 
be followed by the question “To what 
extent is the critic’s observation valid?” and 
not by an arbitrary “True or false?” which 
forces the student into a two-valued judg- 
ment. (2) A detail in the work can be 
related to other works, preferably by the 
same author. Example: “Explain how Mil- 
ton’s solution to the problem of evil in 
Paradise Lost is expressed again in Samson 
Agonistes.” Or, a variation of the same 
principle: “Explain why the young captain 
in The Secret Sharer and Marlow in Heart 
of Darkness are grateful to the men with 
whom they half-consciously identify them- 
selves.” (3) A detail in the work can be 
related to something outside the work— 
to a philosophical idea, a literary move- 
ment, a critical theory, an historical trend, 
etc. Example: “Discuss to what extent 
Johnson’s awareness of man’s limitations in 
Rasselas is characteristic of eighteenth-cen- 
tury neo-classicism.” Or, again: “Show 
how the character of Pangloss in Voltaire’s 
Candide represents a satire on the naive 
optimism of the Great Chain of Being.” 

But whatever the nature of the particular 


questions, they ought to be brief, clear, 


concise, simple, even rather unimaginative 
in expression. I remember an English 
teacher I suffered with as an undergraduate 
whose examinations were always verbose, 
turgid, or painfully witty. “Voltaire’s Can- 
dide concludes with the injunction ‘Culti- 
vate your garden,’” he would write. “Now 
do you think the French naturalists who 
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followed Zola would have considered that 
dictum a good one to follow?” At the time 
we were not studying Voltaire—the first 
part of the question was obscured by the 
literary reference. Or occasionally he would 
frame the examination question in words 
suggesting a gratuitous condescension to 
undergraduate social life: “You are sitting 
around having a bull session in your frat 
house when one of the brothers grumbles, 
‘Carlyle complained that Utilitarianism was 
“a pig philosophy,” But—’” You were ex- 
pected, of course, to “refute” the state- 
ment, to put your fraternity brother in his 
place for such an uninformed comment, and 
so forth, but when you had done speculat- 
ing on the professor’s verbosity and naiveté, 
you found yourself primarily concerned 
with the improbability of any fraternity 
brother of yours being capable of such 
conversation. I have since wondered how 
the professor could have endured the talky, 
colloquial style of the essays he had evoked 
by his examination question. Most of them 
must have begun: “Now, look here, Mac, 
you’ve got this Carlyle guy all wrong, 
see?” It must have been dreadful. 

The principles I have suggested as gen- 
eral guides in preparing examinations are, 
I believe, of sufficient flexibility to ac- 
commodate any critical persuasion, whether 
it be the New Criticism, the history of 
ideas, Freudianism, Neo-humanism, or de- 
scriptive literary history. The most essential 
principle, however, is one which has uni- 
versal application regardless of the instruc- 
tor’s particular affiliation in literary criti- 
cism. That is, examinations in literature 
ought to concern matters of foremost lit- 
erary importance. Ultimately, every exam- 
ination must justify itself by its significance. 
To elicit mere information, or to attempt 
to discover if the class has read the material 
are pathetically limited goals. Instead, ex- 
aminations should deal with those same 
literary problems which currently occupy 
the wits of mature scholars—the ethics of 
Beowulf, the unity of imagery in Lycidas, 
the sexuality in The Rape of the Lock, the 
intellectual coherence of Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, the symbolism in Moby-Dick. In liter- 
ature there are no speculations too esoteric 
or difficult for undergraduates, providing, 
of course, they have the material necessary 
for criticism, which, in most cases, is noth- 


. 
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ing more than the text itself. An lish 
rofessor of mine once remarked, without 
vity, that he would not think of giving 
his students an examination question for 
which he had a conclusive answer. I be- 
lieve he was right. For if examinations in 
literature are to be something more than 
drilling and grilling, they must take the 
young scholar beyond conclusive facts and 
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accepted doctrine, and forward on the 
hard but immensely rewarding road toward 
manifold and ever-changing truths. 


College English welcomes brief notes on 
this subject that add to, rather than com- 
ment on, Dr. Ruoff’s analysis and advice. 


BENET AND Monroe’s FourtH READER 


James A. S. McPeex 
A professor at the University of Connecticut, Dr. McPeek has also taught at Syracuse, 
Washington and Lee, Acadia, and Washington and Jefferson. He is the author of a book 
on Catullus, articles on Shakespeare and Spenser, and two textbooks, An Introduction to 
Philosophy by Way of Literature (with R. C. Baldwin) and Handbook of English (with 
Austin Wright). 


No short story of this century has had 
a wider audience than Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
and no story, perhaps, has had a more 
quaintly appealing genesis—a genesis in sim- 
ple, homely material that was part of the 
common education of most Americans 
when Benét was a schoolboy. Many whose 
grade-school days date somewhere between 
1872 and 1910 will recall with pleasure 
Lewis B. Monroe’s Fourth Reader, a black- 
hinged book with swallows drifting aslant 
its dun covers, its frontispiece of the old 
sailor spinning yarns to some children, and 
its wondrous contents of the “Dervise [sic] 
and the Camel,” “The Lost Goldpiece,” 
“Turning the Grindstone,” “The Wind 
and the Moon,” “The Foolish Harebell,” 
“The Sailor’s Song,” and “The Captain’s 
Daughter”—to say nothing of such favorites 
as “The Solitary Reaper,” “The Battle of 
Blenheim,” and “The Captive Woodchuck.” 

When Benét was in the fourth grade at 
school—or in the language of the time, 
when he was promoted to the Fourth Read- 
er, he stele assimilated almost by heart 
(like many of us) a great portion of Mon- 
roe’s then famous text; and it is amusing 
to find him years later reproducing Lesson 
No. 77, “The Captive Woodchuck,” with 
all its fine ethical implications in his short 
story on Webster’s contest with Mr. 
Scratch. 

The story in the Fourth Reader, barely 


two pages in length, is a simple little anec- 
dote, but one that would impress a sensitive, 
poetic boy. The unnamed author? tells us © 
that Daniel and Ezekiel caught a wood- 
chuck in a trap and debated about its dis- 
posal. It was decided that they should try 
the case before their father, whereupon 
Ezekiel argued with practical wisdom for 
the death of the animal, and Daniel, vic- 
toriously, for clemency. 

It is interesting to see how Benét builds 
his elaborate short story on this curious 
foundation. In Monroe’s story, Ezekiel 
argues that the trapped woodchuck has 
done much harm to the garden and that 
if he is freed, he will continue his depreda- 
tions, and be sly enough to avoid reca . 
His skin is of some value, but it will not 
make good the harm he has done. Ezekiel’s 
argument strongly moves the judge, his 
father. In somewhat similar terms Scratch 
defends his right to the soul of Jabez Stone. 
Scratch, to be sure, does not catch Stone 
in a trap (we shall presently see Scratch 
caught in a trap himself), but carries a 
black box in which he proposes to collect 


*Monroe names the authors of most of his 
selections, but omits a few, even failing to at- 
tribute “The Solitary Reaper” to Wor rth. 
I have not been able to find either the context 
of this story or any source from which Monroe 
might develop it. My text for Benét is 
Thirteen O’Clock (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1937). 
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him. While he talks with Stone, the soul 
of Miser Stevens, imprisoned in Scratch’s 
pocketbook, flutters out, only to be re- 
captured. Jabez Stone recognizes his neigh- 
bor in the moth-like apparition: “that was 
Miser Stevens’s voice! And he ain’t dead! 
You can’t tell me he is! He was just as 
spry and mean as a woodchuck, Tuesday!” 
Ezekiel intimates, as we have seen, that his 
woodchuck, if allowed to go free, would 
have been spry and mean enough to avoid 
Miser Stevens’s fate. And like Ezekiel, 
Scratch estimates the worth of his victim: 
“Don’t worry, Mr. Stone . . . you'll go with 
a very good grade.” 

When Monroe’s Daniel and Ezekiel can- 
not agree, they arrange for a trial of the 
case before their father, a not quite ordi- 
nary court. Somewhat similarly, Benét’s 
Daniel and his adversary, after, of course, 
an elaborated disagreement, arrange for a 
trial before a judge and jury of a most 
extraordinary sort. Jabez Stone is as helpless 
as the woodchuck in the ensuing trial: after 
one look at Simon Girty he screeches and 
spends the rest of the trial in a swoon in 
his corner. 

In Benét, the judge and the jury appear 
deeply excited at the end of: Scratch’s 
address to the court, when Daniel arises to 

; and Daniel realizes suddenly that 
ey are moved not by the eloquence of 
Scratch, but by their hopes of trapping him 
by leading him to resort to their own 
crafty devices. This climactic realization 
gives him pause, and he stands for a mo- 
ment, “his black eyes burning like anthra- 
cite.” In like circumstance, Monroe’s Dan- 
iel, aware that Ezekiel’s plea has “sensibly 
affected his father, the judge,” stands look- 
ing with his “large, brilliant, black eyes” 
on the soft timidity of his client before he 
begins his defense. 

And the pleas of the two Daniels have 
something in common. In Benét, Daniel be- 
gins with “simple things that everybody’s 
known and felt—the freshness of a fine 
morning when you’re young, and the taste 
of food when you’re hungry, and the new 
day that’s every day when you're a child 
. . » They were good things for any man. 
But without freedom, they sickened.” Jabez 
Stone, he points out, is an ordinary man 
who, though hard and mean in some ways, 
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is still a good man, living according to the 
nature of men, constantly “tricked and 
trapped and bamboozled,” but somehow 
splendid even in their failure. At the end 
of his plea the glitter is gone from the eyes 
of judge and jury, and they have forgotten 
law in the knowledge that they are men. 
In their sympathy for man, they find Jabez 
Stone not guilty. Monroe’s Daniel begins 
with simple things. The woodchuck was 
made by God, he says, to enjoy the bright 
sunlight, the pure air, the free fields and 
woods. Not a destructive animal like the 
wolf and fox, he simply eats a few common 
vegetables, the little food he needs for life, 
sweet to him as the food we eat—good 
things indeed for any man. The woodchuck 
never violates the laws of his nature, but 
strictly follows his harmless instincts. 
Created by God, he has a right to life, to 
food, to liberty. So eloquent is Daniel’s ap- 


peal that the father, like Benét’s judge and 
jury who are moved so deeply for the 
moment that they are men again, forgets 
“the judge in the man and father” and ex- 
claims, “Zeke! Zeke! let that woodchuck 
go!” Thus both courts waive ordinary le- 


gality to listen to a higher law. 

Thus ends the story in the Fourth Read- 
er. But Benét continues. After demanding 
and receiving the return of his client’s 
mortgage paper, Webster tears it to pieces. 
“‘And now,’ he said, ‘I'll have you!’ and 
his hand came down like a bear trap on the 
stranger’s arm.” Mr. Scratch twists and 
wriggles as any trapped woodchuck might, 
but in vain. After settling for the costs of 
the case, “he begged and pled so humble 
that finally Dan’l, who was naturally kind- 
hearted, agreed to let him go”—and we are 
back again with Monroe, hearing the kind- 
hearted Daniel beg Ezekiel to let the 
trapped, mutely pleading woodchuck go. 

This homely material in the Fourth Read- 
er thus served Benét as the basis on which 
to build his story with its scraps of folklore 
gathered from traced and untraced sources 
and its age-old theme of the redemption of 
a soul pledged to the devil, supplemented 
by touches of his own invention. That he 
followed the slender outline of Monroe’s 
anecdote so faithfully is tribute to the 
powerful impression that the little story 
made on his subconscious mind. 
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position of Few students man- 
aged to gra i om college without at 
least a working bmowindes of Montaigne, 
Bacon, Lamb, and Hazlitt. As late as 1930, 
one Eastern college had its freshmen read 
nothing but Hazlitt. 

Today the essay is in disrepute. Increas- 
ingly these authors have been dropped from 
freshman courses. They are usually re- 
placed with fiction, with contemporary es- 
says, or “how to” articles from such sub- 
literary publications as Mechanics Illustrat- 
ed. Even in advanced courses, the essayists 
are ge relatively scant attention. 

trend is clearly seen in current 
anthologies. Shafer’s From Beowulf to 
Thomas Hardy, an unusually thorough sur- 
vey in two volumes, contains no reference 
to Hazlitt even in the index. Neider’s Es- 
says of the Masters excludes all masters 
vious to 1850. The trend is pushed to 
its ultimate in Ludwig’s Essays Today by 
including only essays written within a year 
of its publication. 

The teacher is tem to blame the 
students for this trend. They are, he grum- 
bles, allergic to abstractions and deaf to 
verbal subtleties. And there is more to this 

ment than occupational acidity. But 
does this justify encouraging the trend 
away from the traditional essay? If we in- 
sist on moving these authors up to the cen- 
tury courses, we must also admit that we 
are doing so not because they are more dif- 
ficult, not because they are less important, 
but simply because they are a greater 
teaching challenge. This is an alarming 

edent. 

The alternative is to admit (but only to 
ourselves) that we are dealing with an un- 
popular subject, that it is foreign to their 
interests and training, and that the path 
will not be as smooth as it was for our 

ecessors. With these facts in mind, we 
should then be willing to re-assess and re- 
vitalize our favorite teaching techniques. 


Piacoa x: are, generally speaking, four basic 
oaches to teaching the essay. There is 

e traditional historic approach in which 
he essay is viewed as a product and a mir- 
ror of the times. There is the biographical 
approach in which the life of the man is 
emphasized with the hope of making the 
man and his works form a mutually acti- 
vating catalyst. This is no longer as popular 
as it was thirty years ago, but it is still 
worth considering. Third, there is what 
might be called the adaptive approach. 
Here the teacher goes directly to the essay 
itself and helps the student to adapt the 
— or answers suggested to his own 

e and times. And finally there is the 
textual approach in which the text itself is 
examined without moral judgment, with a 
minimum of cultural bias, and with scant 
attention to biography or literary history. 

There is ample scope within this frame- 
work for effective teaching. It is important, 
however, to avoid the temptation to cling 
dogmatically to a single approach, forcing 
each essayist and each essay into a pet 
pedagogical mold. 

Most essays lend themselves most natural- 
ly to one or possibly two of these teaching 
techniques. Bacon’s essay “Of Truth,” how- 
ever, is an interesting example because it 
can be presented by any of the four meth- 
ods. Further, it illustrates the advantages 
and limitations of each. 

Historically it is a natural springboard 
for the history of the essay. With the pub- 
lication of Montaigne’s collection of 
essays in 1580, the essay as a genre was 
born. At the close of “Of Truth” Bacon 

uotes Montaigne: “... to say that a man 
lieth is as much to say as that he is brave 
towards God and a coward towards men.” 
And then he paraphrases the statement in 
his own words: “For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man.” Since this statement rep- 
resents the core of the essay, the debt to 
Montaigne becomes a natural topic for class 
discussion. 
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With these points in mind, it is possible 
to introduce the broader implications of the 
birth of the essay. Montaigne, as innovator, 
had a certain freedom of scope. This free- 
dom reflected itself in digressions—which 
are often annoying to the student—and a 
freshness which ideally should be a source 
of delight to the student. With Bacon, the 
refiner, one finds greater organization, 
brevity, and direction. But these are gained 
at the cost of freshness and ease. These are 
distinctions which awaken student interest. 

The advantages of such an approach are 
obvious. By pointing at the influence of 
French on British literature, the teacher 
creates for the student an image of literary 
history as a flowing thing, like a river as 
viewed from the banks. Such an approach 
is realistic—the course of literary develop- 
ment is a continuum. It is also a popular 
approach. It lends to the essay a dynamic 
quality—genre in flux. 

The disadvantages are twofold. The first 
is that the historical approach takes time. 
It does not lend itself to fast coverage. In 
the conventional freshman English course, 
for example, where the attention given to 
the study of literature is divided with the 
business of learning to write, the historical 
approach is apt to be a failure. One cannot 
cover more than the most superficial his- 
torical relationships and even these must 
be taken by the student on faith: he simply 
has not done the reading to make the his- 
torical pattern more than a patchwork of 
names. 

This objection is less valid in century 
courses and the more loosely organized 
“Great Idea” courses. But even in these 
cases there is always the danger that the 
instructor may unconsciously ignore his 
duty to literary criticism and find himself 
turning almost exclusively to history. As 
one begins to feel the damp, penetrating 
chill of student indifference, it is all too 
natural to slip on the cloak of the historian. 

The biographical approach is equally 
tempting in the case of Bacon. Indeed, it is 
difficult to avoid biographical background 
when presenting essays such as “Of Truth.” 

Students think of Bacon as a serious 
searcher after truth. They are not wrong 
in this supposition, but they are often un- 
prepared for the qualifications which are 
necessary. Students who read the essay in 


question five minutes before class almost 
invariably mold it to fit their preconcep- 
tion. They view the essay as basically a 
tribute to the virtue of truth and second- 
arily a warning against the temptation of 
falsehood. This is not only a misreading of 
the essay, but a misinterpretation of the 
man’s temperament. Clearly the central 
point of the essay is mot the nature of truth 
but the cause, the delight, and the value of 
falsehood. The average student has difficul- 
ty in perceiving that the essay, like the 
man himself, is moral in tone, but worldly 
in fact. 

One is justified, therefore, to present a 
picture of Bacon, the man, at court. One 
can show how the use of influence, wheth- 
er by his uncle, Burghley, or his patron, 
Essex, or others, remained one of the pri- 
mary means of advancement. As one begins 
to unfold the relationship between Bacon 
and Essex, the biography becomes more 
complex—and more interesting. One can 
dramatize Bacon’s role in the trial of Es- 
sex; and to do so is to introduce specula- 
tion concerning Bacon’s character. Next 
there are the charges of bribery brought 
against him in 1620. Students are always 
fascinated at the defense offered: that he 
was innocent because he never allowed the 
gifts received to alter his judgment. 

Obviously the chance of a student mis- 
reading the essay “Of Truth” as a simple 
moral lesson on the virtue of honesty is 
considerably reduced if he is familiar with 
the biographical facts, with the man him- 
self. Or, to put is another way, the bio- 
graphical emphasis is a safeguard against a 
common student bias: forcing works of lit- 
erature—particularly essays—into an Amer- 
ican middle-class mold of morality. 

But the dangers of the biographical ap- 
proach are similar to those found in the 
historical approach. First, if the course is 
such that much material must be covered in 
a short time, one finds valuable class hours 
must be spent on personality, anecdote, and 
pure story-telling. And, secondly, one finds 
it all too easy to abandon the essay itself. 

As a reaction to these two techniques, 
there has arisen what may be called the 
adaptive approach. Here historical and bio- 
graphical data are minimized as being sec- 
ondary to the essay itself. The time saved 
is then used in applying the meaning or 
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statement of the essay to the student’s own 
life. 

To return to the essay “Of Truth,” one 
could easily start with Bacon’s en 
, “What is truth?” If one has a 
class, and if they are orally expansive, one 
can direct them toward a distinction be- 
tween universal truth and relative truth, 
and truth as the antonym of falsehood. 
Next one could discuss Bacon’s statement 
that “man has a natural though corrupt 

love of the lie itself.” 

This requires a Socratic skill on the part 
of the instructor. It is necessary to break 
down the natural reticence of the students, 
to bring them to the point where they 
will talk about falsehood honestly. It is 
sometimes necessary to suggest a situation 
in which they might take pleasure in — 
“If your best friend had cheated, and 
dean. . . .” In this way, one can move 


through the essay selecting significant 
phrases for discussion. The essay itself be- 
gins to come alive for the student; he is 
orced to use his own mind rather than 
clinging like a leech to the intellect of the 


instructor. And although the discussion may 
wander, the wanderings revolve about the 
essay itself rather than the secondary con- 
siderations of history or biography. 

It is true, however, that the technique is 
limited to small discussion groups. It is also 
limited by the temperament of the instruc- 
tor. To attempt to create a lively and mean- 
ingful discussion when one is by nature a 
lecturer is both foolhardy and unfair to 
the students. 

But by far the greatest danger is the 
possibility of insulting the student by re- 
ducing the material to a teenage level. If 
the top quarter of the class catches the 
scent of condescension, the class hour has 
been almost wholly lost. Bacon was not, 
after all, writing about the problems of 

outh. And to imply that he was is in 
itself a falsehood. It is a matter of personal 
judgment whether the lie implicit in the 
adaptive technique will, to paraphrase 
Bacon, act like alloy in coin which will 
make the metal work better, or whether it 
will only embaseth it. 

The last of these four techniques, the 
textual, is by far the most sophisticated. 
There is no window-dressing involved. The 
historical period and the life of the author 
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are reduced to a minimum. The applicabil- 
ity of the essay to —— 
is left to the imagination of student. 
All that is left is the essay itself, pure and 
unadorned. 

Organizationally, the essay is so tight 
that it resembles one long, sustained para- 
graph. Bacon begins by posing the question 
“What is truth?” But in context the real 
question is “What is falsehood?” Without 
wasted words, he poses an explanation for 
falsehood: man has a natural love for the 
lie itself. What is the nature of this love? 
He answers this by way of specific similes: 
a lie is like “a diamond or carbuncle.” The 
double simile is selected with care. It is 
like a diamond in that it “showeth best in 
varied lights.” This is stated. It is like a 
carbuncle, the precious stone, for the same 
reason. This is implied. But it is also like the 
carbuncle, the boil-like sore, in that it 
“embaseth man,” it makes man go “basely 
on his belly” and it covers man with shame. 
The implication is made clear in context. 
This dual nature of falsehood as implied in 
the play on the word “carbuncle” is main- 
tained throughout the essay. 

The image is broadened when he intro- 
duces the serpent: “. . . these winding and 
crooked courses,” he writes, referring to 
falsehood, “are the goings of the serpent; 
which goeth basely upon the belly, and not 
upon the feet.” The image here would be 
successful even if it were not for the Bib- 
lical story. The movement of the snake 
alone creates the desired overtones: it is 
low, evasive, and unpleasant. But when one 
adds the story of the Biblical snake, we re- 
turn to the vision of falsehood as effective 
—the serpent was successful—and brilliant 
as the diamond is brilliant. The snake, then, 
has a double quality: odious on the one 
hand, a thing of wonder (almost admira- 
tion) on the other. It is the same double 
quality seen in the word carbuncle. 

Finally he reinforces this duality of false- 
hood by saying “a lie faces God and shrinks 
from man.” This extraordinary statement 
is confusing unless one applies it to the ser- 
pent which dared to disobey God (and 
convince others to do the same) and then 
was doomed to flee from man on his belly 
for evermore. Man, having adopted the 
corruption of the serpent, lies in spite of 
God’s commandment. Hence he “faces” 
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(opposes) God. But man is embased by 
such falsehood and attempts to hide his 
sin from his fellow men. 

The reasoning is effective, ingenious, and 
original. The good student can find delight 
in the manipulation of words, the use of 
simile and metaphor, the brilliant if some- 
times sophistic use of authority. The good 
student will not ask for frosting: the essay 
itself will delight his palate. 

The poor student, however, will find no 
such pleasure in this approach. He will mut- 
ter darkly about English teachers reading 


things into works of literature. And if he 
is a clever poor student, he will use the 
terms pseudo-intellectualism and New Crit- 
icism—synonymously—by way of rebellion. 

No single method of presentation will 
consistently create interest. History, biog- 
soph. modern adaptation, and the text 
itself are but ingredients of method. The 
job is to weigh the variables: the nature of 
the essay, the author, the type of class, and 
one’s own inclinations. And then, on the 
basis of these, we must devise the most 
explosive mixture possible. 


To the Chief of Sinners 


Jupson JEROME 
The poet, usually described in these pages as Chairman of the Department at An- 
tioch College, is actually an associate professor who is not chairman, but who pub- 
lishes verse in Poetry, Saturday Review, Atlantic Monthly, Nation, and many other 
periodicals. 


General Bunyan could not leave 
the Center, for dispatches came 
like missiles from below, above; 
he could not act until reprieve 
or clear damnation (all the same) 

thundered finally in the War of Love. 


YOU HAVE DONE IT NOW STOP wired 

the Tempter. IS THIS TRUE OH LORD? 

GET BACK TO WORK STOP YES I LOVE THEE. 
But John, hourly cautious, tired, 

thought lines were crossed; again he poured 


his heart into the night: 


THINKING OF ME. 


And in the night the Center was 

no center, messages a curse 

of echo; radar blips came in 

from clouds. A secondary cause 

bedeviled Bunyan. Life was worse 

than war: he was not chief; there is no sin. 


Counciletter 


REPORT OF THE COLLEGE SECTION CHAIRMAN 


Gerorce ARMs 
A professor and former chairman at the University of New Mexico, Dr. Arms is a well- 
worker in the Council and in the fields of American literature, poetry, and teach- 
ing beginning literature courses. His books include The Fields Were Green (a study of 
the American “schoolroom poets”), Poetry Explication (with Kuntz), Toward Liberal 
Education (with Locke and Gibson), and A Bibliography of W. D. Howells (with Gib- 
son). An editor of The Explicator, be is spending the year at Harvard editing the 
Howells letters. 


Of the seven committees with which the 


chairman of the College Section Committee | 


serves as liaison officer, several have pub- 
lished books or pamphlets in the past year 
or are mente eee publication in the 
near future. citation of these works 
will not only refer members of the College 
Section to materials recently published or 
close to publication, but will also serve to 
offer my ey ial sense of the many 
activities of the neil. 

The appearance of Contemporary Liter- 
ary Scholarships: A Critical Review, edited 
by Lewis Leary as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Literary Scholarship and the 
Teaching of English, happily brings to 
completion the present work of his group. 
Extensive reviews of the book will appear 
in the January issue of College English, 
and along with related surveys it has re- 
ceived consideration by several speakers at 
the College Section Convention meeting in 
November. The book, offering much in 
itself, promises a singificant future service, 
for the committee under the auspicies of 
which it appears plans in several ways to 
continue the kind of appraisal that Con- 
temporary Literary Scholarship has begun. 
Though in itself not a project of the com- 
mittee, the Council’s sponsorship of Ab- 
stracts of English Studies, started last Sep- 
tember, will bear a fruitful connection with 
the committee’s plans. 

Under the chairmanship of Eugene E. 
Slaughter, the Committee on the Prepara- 
tion and Certification of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has continued its vigorous campaign 
for the improvement of state and local 


standards. The Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers of English: A Bibliogra- 
phy 1950-1956, edited by Autrey N. Wiley, 
within the year of its appearance has be- 
come a standard reference in departmental 
libraries; a supplement will appear in CE. 
Through the recent report by John H. 
Fisher (CE, May 1958) every college 
member of the Council has at hand a sum- 
mary of state requirements. In September a 
mimeographed listing of current articles 
and reports, prepared by Donald R. Tuttle, 
was sent to the presidents of NCTE af- 
filiates. The chairman and other members 
of the committee officially represented the 
Council at the regional meeting of the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards in Denver 
(January) at the national meeting in Bowl- 
ing Green (June) and at the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education in _ 
Washington (November). 

Though the Committee on English for 
Non-Major Students officially terminated 
its office in November 1957, throughout the 
ee year Edward Foster, the chairman, has 

n working on a final version of its valu- 
able report, and we may expect publication 
within a few months. Also during the past 
year considerable progress in preparing A 
Guide for Comparative Literature, under 
the general editorship of Charlton G. Laird, 
has been made. The Committee on Com- 
parative Literature (Horst Frenz, chair- 
man) has sponsored this work, monumental 
in its scope and accomplishment, since its 
inception over ten years ago; and it has 
again co-sponsored the Yearbook of Com- 
parative and General Literature. 
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Other committees of which publishing ac- 
tivities have come less close to completion 
are the Committee on Bibliography of the 
College Teaching of English (John Mc- 
Kiernan, chairman), which however con- 
tinues to work on its bibliography as in the 

(see the October 1957 College Eng- 
ish) and the Committee on the Education 
of College Teachers of lish (Warner 
G. Rice, chairman), which is aap ta 
a summary of methods of training 
seminars, internships, and other means. ar 
new Committee on the Selection, Retention, 
and Advancement of College Teachers of 

lish (Jerome W. Archer, chairman) 

remains in an organizational stage; and 
the appointment of a new chairman, Ed- 
ward Lueders, of the Committee on the 
College and Adult Reading List has in- 
volved some reorganization of this group. 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Of the more than thirty committees of 
NCTE, those that come within the scope 
of these remarks are of course just a few. 
All of the committees have some pertinence 
to the interests of college teachers of Eng- 
lish, and many not mentioned here have 
especial pertinence—for example, the Com- 
mittee on Current English Usage (Margaret 
M. Bryant, chairman) and the Committee 
on Linguistic Terminology (Harold B. Al- 
len, chairman). Finally, of the two Com- 
missions of the Council, that on the English 
Curriculum continues with its volume on 
college teaching under the editorship of 
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James A. Work, and the newly-formed 
Commission on the Profession (Brice Har- 
ris, director) has just begun a project of 

ential usefulness that will have famed 
influence upon the work of every English 
teacher. 


The Trees of Liberal Arts 


JoHN TAGLIABUE 
A prolific writer, author of a half-dozen books of poems and a good many plays 
and essays, Mr. Tagliabue is an assistant professor at Bates College. One of his 
family hobbies is putting on Symbolist puppet plays. 


The trees early in the morning still as dim Kings 


Tell the early poet amas 


Of glo 
Of the 


that is to come o 


As the lover on the 
The Milky Way in 


dom of Heaven and 
The blue bird or blue sky in the 
rass and the Child adore 

eaven. Berries come to the bush, 


by the Sun that sings 


glory that is here 


— that is near. 
eaves soar 


Brooks by the roots are urgent, students rush 

To kiss. ‘The bliss that urges its way into every leaf 
Mounts like the bird or child or poet this belief 

And where in wonder order is to be found 

Music and heaven for the surprising moment resound. 


The student soundin 


out the music of the spheres 


Forgets his books om brooks and to her breast goes near. 


Things 


dear to them increase and swell and grow 


As babies and new leaves and poems to Heaven go. 


Heaven is here and near pee 


And trees like silent Kin: 


So sleeping in the lap va uw lave of love 


deners sing 
eep such stories bring. 


The children of the arts learned from the dove. 


Rebuttal 


VICTORIAN AND MODERN Fiction: A REJOINDER 


Donato T. TorcHiana 
Author of articles on Twain, Faulkner, Mallock, and Huxley, Mr. Torchiana considers a 
recent essay on nineteenth- and twentieth-century fiction. His master’s and doctor’s degrees 
are from the State University of lowa, and bis post is assistant professor at Northwestern. 


At the core of Mr. Wayne Burns’s ques- 
tionable distinctions between the genuine 
and the counterfeit in Victorian and mod- 
ern fiction, distinctions enshrined in an 
article in these pages, “The Genuine and 
the Counterfeit: A Study in Victorian and 
Modern Fiction,” (Dec. 1956), lies his con- 
cept of “vision.” According to Mr. Burns, 
“vision” derives from an author’s remain- 
ing true to his “difference”; it follows, 
ostensibly, that fiction cannot be “written 
to any order,” not even to the writer's 
own “prescriptions,” “without ceasing to be 
art.” Thus, “given the dictates of Victorian 
authorship,” the greatest novelists of the 
period (Dickens and Charlotte Bronte) 
somehow made an unconscious break- 
through. Poor innocents, consciously “they 
did not realize that they were in chains.” 
Beyond these sibyls of the age, only George 
Eliot and Henry James confronted “directly 
and consciously the forces that Dickens and 
Charlotte Bronte were confronting uncon- 
sciously and indirectly.” On the other hand, 
“the modern novelist is even more on his 
own”; consequently, there are no longer 
many “people left to write for” beyond “a 
few stray individuals . . . most of whom are 
professional and semi-professional scholars 
and critics and writers.” And finally, since 
similar techniques are shared by genuine 
and counterfeit authors alike, their differ- 
ence in “vision” is one of kind not degree, 
for when an author’s “vision is genuine, 
it is significantly unique, and will demand, 
if not unique techniques, at least individual 
variations on accepted techniques.” 

Mr. Burns’s list of counterfeits is a long 
and sprightly one; moreover, his argument 
is often compelling, not the least so for 
striking out plainly at some of the solemn 
nonsense that passes for first-rate fiction and 
the criticism of fiction in our day. Who, 


for instance, cannot be delighted to see him 
thwack Anthony West amid the great criti- 
cal waste of the New Yorker? And how 
reassuring to watch Mr. Burns derail Wil- 
liams’s Streetcar and trip up the pretensions 
of The Catcher in the Rye. Thus if Mr. 
Burns is to be criticized, it is for falling vic- 
tim to his own critical theory, not for his 
frequent good sense. For fall he does, or 
rather slides fairly easily into the new ped- 
antry, usually masked as criticism, spread 
so thick today from PMLA to the little 
mags. I refer to the weary and merciless 
imposition of religious, psychological, and 
historical sentiments on huddled lumps of 
verse, drama, or fiction which are then 
dubbed symbolic and profound with the 
tacit assumption that they always were 
literature writ large. At worst, Mr. Burns’s 
mistake is of the same order—he simply con- 
fuses fiction with life. At best, he merely 
reduces fiction to one element—content. 
For when Mr. Burns makes “vision” the 
sine qua non of genuine fiction he is further 
debasing the meaning of an already vague 
critical term. Actually, he gives “vision” 
at least three different meanings as it may 
apply to an author himself or be said to 
influence his audience. For example, if 
“vision” does arise from a writer’s “differ- 
ence,” then it is surely a matter of personal 
psychology; as a perspective, however, 
sibly an unconscious one, beyond rational 
prescriptions, it clearly resembles the far- 
thest reach of many a religious experience; 
and if, as Mr. Burns indicates, the novel 
written according to a “vision” provides 
a “symbolic illumination” of the world, 
“vision” can also, presumably, direct our 
attitudes toward a moment in history. In 
any case, “vision” celebrates the quality of 
an author’s mind or induces historical in- 
sight in the mind of a reader, both examples 
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VICTORIAN AND MODERN FICTION 


of slippery and evasive homage, perhaps 
abandonment, for any page before a critic. 
On the other hand, to insist that “vision,” 
dressed out by technique, does take its hal- 
lowed way into the very pages of a novel, 
indeed becomes the major occupant of a 
novel, is to simplify the creative process, 
isolate content, misrepresent technique, and 
reduce literature to message—all the school- 
boy mistakes of our day. Even the author 
of A Vision saw his system primarily as a 
means of supplying order and “stylistic 
arrangements of experience,” not as the 
criterion for his belief or his art. In short, 
Mr. Burns’s use of “vision” as a critical 
term is at once too large and too small: the 
evalution of a novel by the writer’s intent 
or by the use that may be made of his novel 
in our world; or, on the other hand, a 
sacred-cow evaluation by way of content. 
By such means “vision” becomes either pre- 
literary—the exciting personal action that 
goes into making a book, or post-literary— 
the inevitable but critically misleading com- 
ang of the book to the everyday world. 
“vision” can be anything or nothing 

or whatever the critic wants to make of it. 
Actually Mr. Burns’s bold-seeming argu- 
ment is fairly old hat, despite his desperate 
clutching at the names of current authors 
and critics, and his final tendentious appeal 
to our responsibility as teachers. But aside 
from the echoes of romantic theories of 
try and the poet in Mr. Burns’s essay, 

is chapter, if not always his verse, unfortu- 
nately appears to be taken largely from the 
work of two modern critics, Alex Comfort 
and Virginia Woolf, of whom he is disas- 
trously fond, both far less coy than Mr. 
Burns in spelling out the implications of 
their theories. Comfort has already put one 
side of Mr. Burns’s argument fairly clearly: 
“The novelist to-day has to cut himself off 
from any basic assumptions, and in doing so 
he must be capable of presenting the entire 
canvas which he selects in a framework of 
coherent vision which is very nearly explan- 
atory” (The Novel and Our Time, p. 18). 
Finally, and Mr. Burns misquotes Comfort 
here, “The responsible writer sees everyone 
naked, and is as naked himself” (p. 26). In 
a way, Comfort’s view is admirable, heart- 
eningly that of a lecturer in physiology 
who has recently published a book on the 
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problems of senescence, and who has him- 
self as a practicing novelist and man of let- 
ters urged writers to be true to individual 
man above all else. But one has a right to 
ask what connection there is between these 
fine sentiments and the evaluation of fiction, 
much less any distinctions that can be made 
between the “genuine” and the “counter- 
feit” in fiction? 

Mr. Burns’s other altar, The Common 
Reader, whose priestess he reveres seem- 
ingly above all others, makes even more 
explicit the limitations of “vision” as a criti- 

term. Her chapter “Modern Fiction,” 
one of several which Mr. Burns uses, makes 
especially clear how Virginia Woolf can 
disguise snobbery as impressionistic criti- 
cism, and bleat for more “life,” more “spirit” 
(suspiciously described in terms of the 
messy fragments of her own thin novels) 
in the literature of her day. Thus she may 
complain of Arnold Bennett’s novels: 
“Whether we call it life or spirit, truth or 
reality, this, the essential thing, has moved 
off, or on, and refuses to be contained any 
longer . . .” (The Common Reader, Series 
One, p. 211). Having disposed of Bennett— 
no “life,” no “vision,” she moves on to 
Joyce—“vision,” but an impoverished one, 
too narrow and unwashed (pp. 214-215). 
So Virginia Woolf blithely takes her way, 
using “life,” “spirit,” or “vision” as her 
means for saying more or less what she 
leases about a book, or, more precisely, 
its author. Just so Mr. Burns. Trollope has 
no “vision” (given Mr. Burns’s rhapsodic 
notions, Trollope would probably have 
agreed); Hemingway in his latest meteoro- 
logical sweep of Cuban waters has been 
“faking” more than ever. Both writers are 
“insulative.” Perhaps. But how does one 
decide? 

This maddening question-begging is typi- 
cal of Mr. Burns’s drawing back from the 
really perplexing problems that beset the 
critic of fiction; as a result, his essay be- 
comes little more than a general assertion. 
Who, for instance,:can decide how much 
of any work is consciously or unconsciously 
written? And yet this is Mr. Burns’s basic 
distinction in determining genuine Victorian 
fiction before George Eliot. In striving to 
lend this distinction the guise of authority, 
Mr. Burns links “unconscious intention” to 
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the “alien vision,” so a described by 
E. D. H. Johnson. But this is simply to mis- 
read Johnson’s book, which speaks of 
“double awareness,” a public and a private 
conscience in Victorian poets (The Alien 
Vision in Victorian Poetry, ix), not of visi 
ble and submerged intention. In like manner, 
how seriously can one take Mr. Burns’s 
arbitrary distinction between technique, for 
him an ancillary, mechanical, quantitative 
thing, and “vision,” always the qualitative 
consideration of excellence? Here if one 
cannot agree with Mark Schorer that tech- 
nique is everything in the art of fiction, 
one is still not forced to accept technique 
as mere mechanical arrangement; rather one 
is spurred to see technique as a total human 
ordering of material, much as Socrates states 
in the Phaedrus, the dialectician’s refusal to 
separate form and content in argument. 
Even more seriously, this relegation of tech- 
nique takes on added meaning here when 
combined with Mr. Burns’s restriction of the 
audience for serious fiction and his bowdler- 
izing of Gide’s “madness” of the artist to 
“difference.” In other words, technique, or 
the “ace techniques” that Mr. Burns 
og of, is probably to be determined by 
restricted audience—“professional and 
semi-professional scholars and critics and 
writers”—cooped up in our universities, just 
now freezing or “accepting” techniques dis- 
covered earlier in the century. Are these the 
“accepted techniques” by which Mr. Burns 
would allow “madness” reduced to “differ- 
ence” to indicate “vision”? And exactly how 
does such “technique” really work? Are we 
really meant to believe that “difference” 
willy-nilly “directs” reason, intelligence or 
“technique” as Mr. Burns tells us? Does 
rage really get us order, or, instead, is there 
not a kind of order inherent in the very 
process of creation? Is the “final test of the 
novel” to be construed as “the quality of 
mind of its creator,” as Mr. Burns para- 
phrases James, or is it not the other way 
around: the total quality of a novel deter- 
mines the importance of its “vision” or con- 
tent, the author’s “technique,” or his final 
“difference,” yes, even his quality of mind. 
But the best proof of this maxim can be 
seen negatively in Mr. Burns’s own choices 
for the accolades of fiction, novels chock 
full of “vision,” strained “difference,” or 
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“accepted techniques.” For apart from drop- 


ping the names of twenty or more novelists 
whom he has patted on the head in passing, 
Mr. Burns specifically blesses about a shelf 
full of their novels, and discusses hardly 
one of these. Given, then, Mr. Burns’s mill- 
race of books and authors, and CE’s paper- 
sparing habits, one may hardly make a thor- 
ough evaluation of any of these offerings. 
However, the only judicious general com- 
ment that one reader can muster is that 
every one of these novels is either weak- 
ened or destroyed by precisely the virtue— 
“vision”—that Mr. Burns has discovered in 
it. Three examples will have to suffice. 
In — to the Victorian novels Mr. 
Burns offers, Jane Eyre is the most obvious 
instance of what I mean. Here the “differ- 
entiated language,” the locus of the uncon- 
scious vision in the book, through which 
Charlotte Bronte’s real feelings are supposed 
to leak, turns out to be Mr. Burns’s hilari- 
ous and forced Freudian reading of certain 
words which Miss Bronte could not have 
understood as sexual. The one hopped-up 
scene, described elsewhere by Mr. Burns 
as “pivotal,” shows Jane at the last moment 
rejecting the pastoral blandishments of 
St. John and paying heed to the dim voice 
of Rochester; to him she answers breath- 
lessly, “I am coming! . . . Wait for me! 
Oh, I will come!” For Mr. Burns’s vision- 
ary conclusions on this differentiated lan- 
guage, I can only refer the reader to his 
article, “The Critical Relevance of Freud- 
ianism,” WR, XX (Summer 1956), 301-314. 
Otherwise he chooses to disregard the fact 
that the frozen hysterics of one anguished 
female, Jane, do little to distinguish the 
wooden dialogue and character of the other 
alternately raging and penitent firedrakes 
of the book. Here indeed is vision with 
vengeance. But Mr. Burns’s selection of 
On this Side Nothing and The Invisible 
Man, among contemporary novels, permits 
little doubt as to the damage that consid- 
erations of “vision” alone may do a novel. 
Both novels treat a problem that demands 
our immediate attention—the plight of Jews 
and Negroes in the modern world. Both 
authors try to make us see this plight as 
the fate of all thinking men in an inhuman 
society of mass feelings and abstract notions 
of man. Yet neither novel is worth a second 


PATON’S BELOVED COUNTRY 


in his essay “Kafka and Alex Comfort: The 
Penal Colony Revisited,” Ariz Q, VIII 
(Summer 1952), 101-120, Shmul, the hero, 
is a failure in characterization (106) and is 
“a fictional coun of Comfort him- 
self, capable of ing Comfort’s own 
mind in Comfort’s own words” (107). 
Nevertheless, whatever the cogency of 
“Shmul as philosopher” (108), the novel 
has no surface other than the usual clichés 
(always terrifying in life) of the concentra- 
tion camp—the commonsensical German 
executioner, the equally indifferent British 
and Fascist authorities, the usual sensitive 
officer (Lt. Goldberg), coincidental meet- 
ings, and miraculous escapes and flights. 
Mr. Burns’s assertion, after a long series 
of pedestrian quotations from the book, that 
“Comfort has subjected his ideas, his rheto- 
ric, to the test of pictorial expression” (119) 
—we are told that Shmul is both “philo- 
sophic mind” and “camera eye”—may be a 
proof of vision but certainly not a test of 
fiction. Nor is Ellison’s laborious, over- 
written account of Negro life in the South 
and in New York any better. The 

of man’s inhumanity to man, the need for 
a diversified culture, the shirking of social 
responsibility in both white and black are 
all served up in turgid es of super- 
ficial self-analysis, patently simple explana- 
tions of what it means to be a Negro, how 
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the Communists are , where educa- 
tion fails, all these chuckle-headed abstrac- 
tions strongly laced with the glories of 
poverty-stricken mobs and charged lecture 
audiences, self-righteous bed-tumbling, and 
always the rant of dull, rhetorical speeches 
or already dated Harlem slang. Everywhere 
the hero, a rather slovenly adaptation of 
Dostoevsky’s Underground Man, preaches 
to us about history, destiny, and man. One 
finally wishes that invisibility somehow also 
included speechlessness. 

But enough is enough. The final weakness 
of “vision” as a criterion for good fiction 
is probably best seen in the rash assumption 
behind the words “genuine” and “counter- 
feit” themselves in Mr. Burns’s title. For as 
Gide suggests in the failure of his novelist 
Edouard, a completed fiction, a “genuine” 
fiction, must always be to some degree a 
supreme counterfeit. In the meanwhile, like 
Malraux’s voices of silence, from time to 
time some novel, in its stubborn, empirical, 
and unpredictable way, does survive man’s 
fate; goes on enduring man’s incurable itch 
to judge the beautiful in language; and does 
flout our attempts to reduce fiction to a 
subject taught, to a “vision” caught, or to 
the confines of the simple absolutes, “genu- 
ine” or “counterfeit,” the arbitrary, mechan- 
ical, cooky-cutting notions that we apply 
so desperately to our elusive moral lives. 


SHERIDAN Baker's “Paton’s BELOVED CouNTRY” 


Harry A. 
Dr. Gailey, with all degrees from UCLA, is an associate professor at Northwest Mis- 
souri State College. He bas published articles on “Froude and the Colonial Question” 
and the British Crown, and he wrote a doctor’s thesis on the London Missionary Society 
and the Cape Government. 


Professor Sheridan Baker’s article, which 
appeared in the November 1957 is- 
sue, is deficient in a number of ways. The 
most obvious fault lies in the thesis that 
Paton consciously uses the geography of 
South Africa symbolically. Mr. Baker’s 
suggestion is bold. He predicates three 

to Paton’s moral geography: (1) a 
utiful mountain—the peak of omnis- 
cience, (2) a good valley ing also as 
the valley of the shadow of death, and (3) 
the city of the plain—an evil place for black 


and white. Any connections of this nature 
between geography and morality must be 
proved by specific evidence abstracted from 
the novel or from statements by Paton con- 
cerning goals which he sought to achieve in 
constructing his novel. Logically then we 
should — Mr. Baker to show adequate 
proof for his speculations before he hypoth- 
esizes further. This he does not do. The first 
two divisions of Paton’s moral geography 
are alluded to in the article, but never ade- 


quately proved. The third is passed over 
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by means of a weak poetic excerpt, out 
of context, dealing with the feelings of 
Rev. Kumalo on viewing Johannesburg at 
night. The quotation does not show the 
> to be evil. Paton provides more suit- 
able quotations to prove this contention. 

I do not believe it was Paton’s intent to 
write a geographical treatise, moral or ac- 
tual. Rather, the geography and the en- 
vironment of South Africa serve as the 
background for a socal novel. Any devia- 
tion from the actual description of South 
Africa can be covered by poetic license, 
but Paton, far from being involved in geo- 
graphic symbolism, is trying to be as di- 
rect as possible in his descriptions of a 
country with which he is extremely famil- 
iar. 

There are many objectionable statements 
and allusions in Mr. Baker’s article that 
give an erroneous view of Paton’s social 
novel and of South Africa: (1) It does not 
follow that the symbolism of mountain and 
valley must come naturally to Paton’s book 
because “Kumalo is a Zulu schooled in 
English” (p. 15). (2) The quotation be- 
ginning “Now God be thanked” (pp. 61- 
62), which according to Baker resolves 
the black-white dilemma, is taken out of 
context. Here Paton shows Rev. Kumalo 
thinking of his son as a child. The hills and 
the streams are no more, not for a symbolic 
reason, but because they live in the old 
man’s memory. (3) There is nothing in “the 
dead streams come to life, full of the red 
blood of the earth” (p. 4) which indicates 
that Ndotsheni is the valley of the shadow 
of death. This quotation from the first 
chapter is part of a purely descriptive pas- 

e of the desolation of much of the form- 
good land of the native reserves. (4) 
I do not see why Mr. Baker was surprised 
to find Johannesburg’s elevation higher 
than that of Ixopo and Carisbrooke. Johan- 
nesburg’s relative position to Ndotsheni is 
accurately defined by Paton: “Climb over 
[italics mine] the Drakensberg, on to the 
level plains” (p. 15). The high place at 
Ndotsheni, like most mountains, could be 
cloud wreathed and exalted in the minds of 
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the natives without rivaling the Drakens- 
— (5) The quotation from which the 
book takes its name (p. 80) cannot be con- 
strued to prove that Paton attempted to 
heighten tension between the High 
Place and Johannesburg. (6) I cannot find 
any connection between Paton’s beautifully 
descriptive of Kumalo’s first obser- 
vation of the car which brings the techni- 
cians to the valley (p. 241) and Baker’s 
idea of a modern chariot swinging low. 
(7) Paton is convinced, and he has Kumalo 
express it for him (p. 61), that the hope 
of South Africa is in the children. Baker 
has again taken the quotation from con- 
text to prove symbolism. Actually Kumalo 
is thinking of his son, soon to die, and the 
way he looked long on his way to 
school. (8) Any idea that Paton correlates 
Jarvis with God is, like the article, novel 
but unproved. Rev. Kumalo is a minister of 
simple piety. In his inward struggles he 
naturally conceives of many things in terms 
of God and that He will fulfill His plan 
through man. Jarvis is touched by God and 
acts accordingly. A close analysis of the 
three references used to show Jarvis in al- 
legorical association with God will show 
this to be the case. (9) The quotations con- 
a Jarvis riding “over green hills and 
into the great valleys” (p. 174) and Ku- 
malo’s statements about goodness in Johan- 
nesburg (pp. 125 and 215) have nothing in 
common and prove nothing about the 
“moral geography” of Paton’s South 
Africa. (10) The opening passage of the 
novel (“There is a lovely road that runs 
from Ixopo into the hills . + .”) should 
cause no puzzlement. Paton amplifies it in 
the lines that follow and in his introduc- 
tion. The Valley Umzilkulu, the setting of 
a great part of the book, is reached by this 
road so well known to Paton. 

There are many other criticisms which 
could be leveled at the article. There is no 
need to analyze these or to expand the 
criticisms I have already made. Seldom, 
however, have I read a short article with so 
much promise that was compounded of so 
much unproven speculation. 


For systematic coverage of literary articles, readers should consult the NCTE publication 
Abstracts of English Studies. 
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News and Ideas 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSI- 
y has begun a program of liberal studies 
or adults. Through a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education it has established the 
Center for Continuing Liberal Education. 
The Center has set up discussion groups in 
modern poetry, modern painting, the hu- 
manities, and various social sciences in 
such key Pennsylvania cities as Altoona, 
Harrisburg, Scranton, and McKeesport. 
The groups will use faculty members from 
campuses throughout the state for guidance 
and resource material. The director of the 
Center is Cyril Hager, with assistant direc- 
tors Robert Iverson (social sciences), Ed- 
win Zoller (the arts), and Ralph Condee 
(humanities). 


SCHOLARS WOULD DO WELL TO 
keep in touch with Progress of Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies in the U. S. and 
Canada by S. Harrison Thomson (Colo- 
rado). Bulletin No. 24 lists papers read at 
meetings of learned societies, individual 


and joint projects, books in progress, active 
medieval and Renaissance scholars, doc- 
toral dissertations, and other items of value. 


“THE RETURN TO ‘THE WANDER- 
er’” by Susie Tucker (Bristol—England— 
University), in the July Essays in Criticism, 
is partly an analysis, partly an old-fashioned 
but highly persuasive appreciation of the 
Anglo-Saxon poem. She sees it as not mere- 
ly moving, but as a unified whole, and not 
the patchwork of paganism and Christianity 
that other critics have found. Central to 
the whole poem is the idea of faith in 
security despite the harshness of experience. 


CRITICISM, A QUARTERLY FOR LIT- 
erature and the Arts, will begin publication 
in January 1959. It is now soliciting manu~ 
scripts on literature, music, and the fine 
arts, and—of course—welcomes subscrip- 
tions. The editor is Herbert M. Schueller, 
Chairman of the Department of English, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. 


SAMUEL BECKETT’S LATEST PLAY, 
Krapp’s Last Tape, is in the Summer Ever- 


green Review. The play is one act long, 
with one part—Krapp, an old man who 
converses with a -year-old tape-re- 
cording of himself. Jack Kerouac, the beat 
San Franciscan, reveals the “Essentials of 
Spontaneous Prose” in the same issue. He 
recommends writing in a semi-trance, “in 
accordance (as from center to periphery) 
with the laws of orgasm.” 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE HAS 
raised its fees this fall to cover the cost of 
education, feeling that the faculty has been 
iving the students a hidden subsidy in the 
orm of the acceptance of low salaries. 
On the other hand, Bennington will soften 
the blow of the $400 increase over last 
year by lowering fees for students whose 
families can’t pay the full cost, and by ar- 
ranging interest-free loans. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY is interviewed 
by George Plimpton in Paris Review 18. 
Among other things, Hemingway reveals 
that he has not been influenced by any 
contemporary writing since Ulysses; that 
Gertrude Stein learned to write dialogue 
by reading The Sun Also Rises; that he 
acknowledges his debt to many literary 
forebears—29 listed including a dozen 
painters; that he reads King Lear every 
year because it cheers him up; that he 
invents his title after writing the story; 
that he writes on the “iceberg” principle, 
omitting what he knows from the story; 
that a writer needs “a sense of justice and 
of injustice”; that the most essential gift 
for a good writer is something better not 
mentioned in this magazine. 


NO PUNCHES ARE PULLED BY 
Donald Hall (Michigan), poetry editor of 
Paris Review and himself a as inter- 
viewed by the editor of another little mag- 
azine, David Ray (Chicago Review), in 
Southwest Review (Winter 1958). Starting 
in comparatively mild fashion by pointing 
out that poets are “uncomfortable about be- 
ing in the universities, because of teaching 
loads, fuddy-duddy colleagues, and second- 
rate students,” he goes on to make some 
pertinent remarks about the advantages of 
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teaching as opposed to publishing as a 
means of support for poets. Egged on by 
Ray, Hall warms up rapidly thereafter by 
describing the “overinflated reputation” of 
Dylan Thomas, and sizzles with: “I think 
Randall Jarrell’s the most seriously over- 
blown reputation .... He would have made 
a decent writer of Bob Hope’s monologues, 
but he’s no poet.” Next, he proceeds to 
doubt the motives for inclusion of certain 

in anthologies, using as his example 
the recent “horrible Criterion Book of Mod- 
ern American Verse,” which includes one 

by Williams and one by Untermeyer. 
Although he hastens to point out that the 
anthologist in question is W. H. Auden, 
who has no need to curry favor, the next 
remark is a crushing: “International under- 
standing in the poetic area is set back ten 
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years by this irresponsible, cynical job. 
. . -” Mr. Hall does like some poets, nam- 
ing, among others, Stanley Kunitz, Yvor 
Winters, Howard Nemerov, all of whom 
he calls “underrated.” Of contempo: 
anthologists he prefers Oscar Williams of 
he says only, “No 
magazine satisfies me.” 


“AN ANNOTATED CHECKLIST OF 
the Work of W. H. Auden” is a useful 
compilation in Twentieth Century Litera- 
ture (April-July 1958) by Edward Callan 
(Loyola, Chicago), also published separate- 
ly (at $2.50) by Alan Swallow. Supple- 
menting earlier lists, this one notes 306 
items, of which about 170 are those always- 
difficult-to-find articles and reviews in 
periodicals. 
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Books 


A Survey or EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGIES 


Irvin EnRENPREIS 
The eighth in a series of period and genre surveys, this comes from the author of The 
Personality of Jonathan Swift and The Types Approach to Literature, as well as three 
essays on Swift in PMLA and JHI, and from the editor of two works of Swift. Dr. 
Ebrenpreis, an associate professor at Indiana University, took his B.A. at CCNY and bis 
graduate degrees at Columbia. 


My standards are rather conventional. 
I believe that selections should, as far as 
possible, be complete units. I prefer a 
limited number rj authors represented by 
whole works to a large number represented 
by snippets. Long biographical or critical 
introductions I distrust as encouraging the 
student to replace literature with literary 
history. However, I look for plenty of 
factual or explanatory notes, and I like 
them to be on the same page as the text 
they refer to, not at the back of the book. 
My most violent feelings concern the edit- 
ing of texts. Students tend to assume that 
the exact words, spellings, capitals, and 
punctuation before them are those of the 
author’s manuscript. The teacher must urge 
them to be suspicious, and yet the editor 
often fails to guide the teacher so he may 
in turn know how to direct his pupils. The 
most scrupulous editors will publish the 
source of every text which they deliver to 
us, and explain just how they have dealt 
with it. Many, like bashful assassins, will 
not confess what they have done. I have 
made this problem my primary business 
because it is commonly slighted and be- 
cause it is fundamental to all understanding 
or criticism of literature. 

I. Ronald S. Crane, ed., A Collection of 
English Poems 1660-1800 (Harper, 1932, 
1254 pp. $6.75). 

Contents: Verse, exclusive of drama, 
from 1660 to 1800. 98 authors, from Cow- 
ley to Bowles. Greatest emphasis upon 
Pope (140 pp., 30 titles), Dryden (104 pp., 
32 titles), Thomson (81 pp., 7 titles), 
Burns (62 pp., 32 titles), Cowper (53 pp.. 
12 titles). Arrangement: Single-columned 
pages. Texts of selections, pp. 1-1114. Bib- 
liographies (general and individual), pp. 
1115-1142. Glossary of Scottish expressions, 
pp. 1143-1146. Index of first lines, pp. 1147- 


1156. Index of authors and titles, pp 1157- 
1170. Notes (added in 1938), pp. 1173-1254. 
Text: Almost impeccable editing. The 
source of every text is given. The treat- 
ment (very conservative) is clearly ex- 
plained (p. viii). The scholarship is un- 
flagging: one notices, for example, the 
adoption of Keynes’s text of Blake, the 
elaborate care taken with Goldsmith’s 
poems, the use made of Margoliouth’s edi- 
tion of Marvell. Notes and other commen- 
tary: In the notes (by H. W. Taylor and 
the editor), few facts are supplied which 
the student could easily find in the dic- 
tionary, a history of English literature, or 
an encyclopedia. So there are too few 
notes; of these, a handful are at the bot- 
tom of the page, and the rest (added in 
1938) are at the back of the book. Some 
of the comments are valuable and detailed 
expositions of difficult problems, such as 
the paragraphs on Denham’s Natura Na- 
turata. A few errors have been revealed 
by time: e.g., “Agag’s murther” is not a 
reference to Godfrey but to Scroggs (p. 
82, n. 19); Robert Harley is not properly 
described as “one of Pope’s best friends,” 
though his son might be (p. 1214, note 
to p. 450). Yet the general level of erudi- 
tion is impressively high. The notes gain 
unusual centripetal force through the edi- 
tor’s concern with the changing conno- 
tations of “nature” in eighteenth-century 
poetry. Other remarks: This is not only 
a textbook but a distinguished contribution 
to scholarship. 


II. Louis I. Bredvold, Robert K. Root, 
and George Sherburn, eds., Eighteenth 
Century Prose (Ronald, 1932, 942 pp., 
$5.50). 

Contents: Prose, exclusive of drama and 
fiction, from 1700 to 1800. 26 authors, from 
Defoe to Paine. Greatest emphasis upon 
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Johnson (126 5 titles), Swift (115 pp., 
5 titles), Addison and Steele (74 pp., 28 
essays), Burke (66 pp., 3 titles), Boswell 
(62 pp., 1 title). Arrangement: Double- 
columned pages. General introduction, pp. 
ix-xv. General bibliography, pp. xvii-xix. 
Texts of selections, with separate introduc- 
tion (biographical and critical sketch, bib- 
liography) to each author, and with sepa- 
rate headnote to most selections, pp. 1-942. 
No index. Text: By failing to number the 
lines of their selections, the editors have 
made this book difficult to teach from. They 
normally fail as well to state the source of 
their copy text. The claim that they have 
taken “every pains” (sic) to follow “the 
most authoritative editions” is often (e.g., 
Rasselas) but not always borne out by the 
condition of the selections; the statement of 
textual method is too vague to be useful 
(p. vii). The text of Swift’s Digression on 
Madness, for example, is untrustworthy, 
although an authoritative text had been 
available since 1920: leaving aside acciden- 
tals, we find, p. 57, col. a, line 8, “crops” 
for “crop,” and, line 44, “whence” for 
“from whence”; p. 58, col. b, line 33, 
“wrapped” for “rapt,” and, last line, 
“there” for “thence”; etc. The treatment of 
accidentals is irrational. In the Covent- 
Garden Journal, No. 23, for instance, 
Fielding’s capitals and italics (though the 
author often used them for special emphasis, 
and not in a routine or haphazard way) are 
generally ignored but sometimes followed. 
Notes and other commentary: For some 
authors (e.g., Swift, Addison and Steele, 
Pope) the footnotes are fairly adequate; 
for others they are less so. But they are 
remarkably precise, and what there is of 
them does appear at the foot of the page. 
The headnotes are compact, pertinent, and 
useful. The introductions combine accu- 
racy, elegance, and cogency so well that 
they have, in a quarter-century, lost little 
of their value. Some, such as those to 
Addison and Steele, and to Pope, are fine 
scholarly essays, concise, readable, quietly 
discriminating, and still fresh. The general 
“Introduction” (pp. ix-xv), however, is 
neither a good piece of prose nor a sound 
set of propositions, Other remarks: This is 
an elegant book, still only a little outdated. 
The lack of any index is irritating. 
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III. Odell Shepard and Paul S. Wood, 
eds., English Prose and Poetry 1660-1800 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 1074 pp., $7.50). 

Contents: Prose and verse, exclusive of 
drama and fiction, from 1660 to 1800. 79 
authors from Butler to Blake. Greatest em- 
fore upon Dryden (68 pp., 14 titles), 

wift (61 pp., 5 titles), Addison and Steele 
(51 pp., 27 essays), Pope (48 pp., 13 titles). 
Arrangement: Double-columned pages. 
General introduction, pp. xiv-xxxii. Gen- 
eral bibliography, pp. xxxiii-xxxviii. Texts 
of selections, with separate introduction 
(largely critical, not biographical) to each 
author, and separate headnotes to many 
selections, pp. 1-935. Notes, bibliographies 
for individual authors, pp. 937-1067. Index 
of first lines, index of authors and titles, 
pp- 1069-1074. Text: The editors rarely 
state the source of their copy text. Their 
avowed procedure—rather startling to me— 
has been to choose “such texts, whatever 
their dates or provenience, as would pre- 
sent least difficulty to a modern student.” 
Spelling and punctuation have been mod- 

i (pp. v-vi). To illustrate in detail 
the standard of their work, I use the sec- 
tion on Blake, for whom Keynes had pub- 
lished an authoritative text in 1925. In The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell the editors 
seemed to have followed this. Here, there- 
fore (contrary to their usual practise), 
they often retain Blake’s capitals, punc- 
tuation, and contractions. For all other 
by Blake, however, they follow 
inferior copy texts and in general expand 
contractions. So as far as student readers 
are concerned, the poet’s metrics have been 
wrecked with extra syllables. Thanks to 
inferior texts, we also find Blake’s gram- 
mar improved: e.g., in the Introduction 
to the Songs of Innocence, line 11, “sang” 
for “sung”; in The Little Black Boy, line 
16, “are” for “is”; etc. For the famous 
Auguries of Innocence a mangled text was 
uced by Rossetti in 1863, though soon 
cleaned up by R. H. Shepherd and others. 
The present editors follow Rossetti; and so 
we not only find many lines printed out of 
order, but we read a number of muddles 
so bad as “Doth make a cherub cease to 
sing” (line 20 in this anthology) for “A 
cherubim does cease to sing.” The handling 
of Blake is a fair sample of how the whole 
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anthology has been edited. Notes and other 
commentary: Though there are many 
notes at the back of the book, the editors 
supply much information through the 
introductions and headnotes. In their in- 
troductions they limit themselves almost 
entirely to literary comment, eschewing 
biographical material. While this prac- 
tise may have helped them to avoid er- 
rors of fact, they do not seem particu- 
larly sound or helpful in their critical 
judgments (e.g., the remarks on Gay, pp. 
324-325, are grossly unfair), and are over- 
eager to discover anticipations of the Ro- 
mantic poets. The explanatory notes seem 
accurate, and they are often more detailed 
than those in the other anthologies—an 
advantage for which the book deserves 
commendation. The “General Introduc- 
tion” is a disaster of unbroken sciolism 
braced by a strong antipathy for the period 
surveyed. Other remarks: Too many au- 
thors are represented; too many selections 


are snippets. 


IV. Cecil A. Moore, ed., English Poetry 
of the Eighteenth Century (Holt, 1935, 942 
pp- $7.50). 

Contents: Verse, exclusive of drama, 
from 1700 to 1800. 54 authors, from Prior 
to Crabbe. Greatest emphasis upon Pope 
(154 pp., 25 titles), Thomson (71 pp., 7 
titles), Burns (58 pp., 33 titles), Gay (45 
pp-, 17 titles), Cowper (42 pp., 15 titles). 
Arrangement: Pages mainly single-col- 
umned. Texts of selections, with separate 
introduction (mainly biographical) to each 
author, pp. 1-912. General and individual 
bibliographies, pp. 913-933. Index of first 
lines and index of authors and titles, pp. 
935-942. Text: As a textual critic, the editor 
is not impressive. He almost never gives 
the source of his copy text, and his state- 
ment of method is too vague to be useful 
(p. iii). For Blake he varies from the 

eynes text—both as to substantive read- 
ings and as to accidentals—in unfortunate 
ways. Another example, also chosen at 
random, is Churchill’s Apology. The editor 
prints this without the poet’s — epi- 
graph from Horace, and he seems to follow 
the readings of Gilfallan’s edition, which 
has no authority. Ignoring the changes in 
accidentals, I list only the substantive var- 
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iants from authoritative readings: line 35, 
“Should” for “If”; line 58, “vale” for 
“veil”; line 114, “forbids” for “forbid”; 
line 151, “stands” for “stand”; line 197, 
“right’s” for “right”; line 223, “a” for 
“an”; line 301, “from” for “to”; line 310, 
“shall” for “should”; line 402, “all things” 
for “one thing.” Notes and other com- 
mentary: The biographical and critical 
materials of the editor’s introductions are 
of uncertain value. However carefully 
they may originally have been com 

they are no longer reliable. A random 
instance is the sketch of Gray. This poet 
was the only survivor of twelve, not eight, 
children. He went to Eton in 1725, not 
1727, and was sent not by his mother alone 
but with the help of two uncles who were 
masters there. “ ” jis not a proper 
epithet for either his undergraduate career 
or his tem t. It was Walpole who 

aded him to publish the Eton Coll 

not (whom he 
met after its publication). “An unsuccessful 
attempt at humor” is an odd verdict on 
A Long Story; and | wonder how many 
critics would approve the sneer at the 
young Gray’s “constant moralizing and 
the frequent outcropping of a quotable 
platitude.” Gray discovered Evan Evans 
not in 1764 but in 1760; and his versions of 
Evans’s translations were probably written 
in 1760 or 1761, not three or more years 
later. It is not helpful to call Gray’s at- 
titude toward Celtic antiquities “somewhat 
cowardly.” The editor’s other sketches have 
similar defects. Throughout the anthol- 
ogy, furthermore, the introductions seem 
curiously unbalanced. Thomson, whose 
poems occupy almost ten times the space 
of Allan receives an 
tion shorter than Ramsay’s three Pages. 
The same may be said of the notes: they 
are fairly full on Garth’s Dispensary, Pope’s 
satires, Gay’s Mr. Pope’s Welcome from 
Greece, Johnson’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes, some of Chatterton, and the vo- 
cabulary of the Scottish poets. Otherwise 
they are (though happily printed at the 
foot of the page) few and brief. Other re- 
marks: This anthology is inferior to 
Crane’s, which is better edited, contains 
more, and costs less. I do not consider the 
biographical introductions (which Crane 
foregoes) a serious advantage. 
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V. Wylie Sypher, ed., Enlightened Eng- 
land. An Anthology of Eighteenth Century 
Literature (Norton, 1947 1248 pp., $6.35). 

Contents: Prose and verse, exclusive of 
drama and novel, 1700-1800. 32 authors, 
from Pomfret to Crabbe; brief extracts 
from 37 others. Greatest em 
Pope (91 pp., 9 titles), Swift (88 P 
titles), Johnson (60 pp., 8 titles), A oon 
and Steele (53 pp., 16 essays), om (52 pp., 
12 titles). Arrangement: Single-columned 
pages. General introduction, pp. 1-6. Texts 
of selections, with separate introduction 
(critical estimate, chronological outline, 
bibliography) to each mag pp- 7-1201. 
Survey of trends in = itics, thought, and 
taste, pp. 1202-1238. General bibliography, 
index of authors and titles, pp. 1239-1248. 
Illustrations: 16 pp., 25 h tones. Text: 
The editor's treatment of textual problems 
is not reassuring. He rarely gives sources, 
and his statement of method is not precise 
(. vi). Since he has not numbered the lines 

his prose selections, they are er 
awkward to teach from in the classroom. 
The difficulty is aggravated in the section 
from Boswell’s Jobnson because the editor 
here gives only the year and not the 
precise date at the inning of each ex- 
tract; so until Boswell himself mentions 
the month and day (if he does so), the 
reader is at a loss. The editor had available 
the text of Boswell’s Jobnson prepared by 
L. F. Powell; but he preferred an inferior 
copy text, made some alterations of his 
own, and failed to catch some typograph- 
rm errors. The defects which result, 
ough not enormous, are marks of un- 
cas arly workmanship. Two out of many 
examples are “other” for “near” (p. 877, 
line 34) and “to” for “to bequeath to” 
(p. 878, line 4). The text of Gulliver's 
ravels, Book IV, is chaotic. The editor 
seems to combine readings from several 
different sources, and apparently follows no 
rational system. For example, he includes 
one ge which was printed in the 1726 
first edition, though deleted in the 1735 
final edition supervised by Swift (p. 369, 
line 37, to p. 370, line 4); but he omits 
another passage which was also printed in 
1726 and deleted in 1735 (p. 363, line 26). 
Even when the editor chooses the right 
y text, his treatment of that is not re- 
liable. For Gray’s letters he follows the 
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Toynbee-Whibley edition. However, he 
fails to indicate, as those editors do, that 
one letter dated May 22 was begun May 
15 (p. 627); or that the gap in another 1s 
not (like omissions similarly marked) due 
to this editor’s deliberate deletion but to a 
hiatus in the only extant source (p. 632, 
line 13); or that his text of another is not 
a complete letter (pp. 633-35). The editor 
claims that the verse selections have been 
“kept as close as seemed wise to eighteenth- 
century texts” (p. vi). I tested The Vanity 
of Human Wishes and found the ctua- 
tion, capitals, and expansions handled free- 
ly and altered irrationally. Notes and other 
commentary: The essay “Literary Values,” 
which opens the book, has too many im- 
probable generalizations. The separate in- 
troductions are not always reliable; e.g., it 
is misleading to Ease of Pope’s “deistic 
latitudes” re 96), or to say that Cowper 
John Newton” (p. 1020). Similarly, the 
long essay which closes the book has too 
many doubtful assertions, such as 
deistic the view that God is “revealed in 
nature” or “demonstrated by nature” (pp. 
1213, 1217), or intimating that moral pes- 
simism was rare in this century (p. 1217). 
The footnotes are unsatisfactory, though 
they are at the foot of the page. Among 
Gray’s letters, a pun on “in usum Delphini 
has a misleading note, referring not to the 
Del classics but to the Counts of Vien- 
ne (p. 628); although Gray’s French is 
translated in some places, in another— 
where a French involves a play on 
words—it is not (p. 624, line 26). Other 
remarks: The great weakness of this book 
is that the editor has included too many 
— For Chesterfield, he has not a 
complete letter, but three extracts. 


There is no letter at all by ig sow but 


brief extracts from two essays. The three 
selections by Burke are all extracts. 


VI. Louis I. Bredvold, Alan D. McKil- 
lop, and Lois Whitney, eds. Eighteenth 
Century Poetry and Prose (Ronald, 2nd 
ed., 1956, 1274 pp., $6.50). 

Contents: Prose and verse, exclusive of 
drama and fiction, from 1660 to 1800. 56 
authors, from Butler to Blake. Greatest 
emphasis upon Swift (118 pp., 14 titles), 
Dryden (92 pp., 20 titles), + ope (81 pp., 
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14 titles), Johnson (74 PP 7 titles), Bos- 
well (60 pp., 1 title). Arrangement: Pages 
mainly double-columned. General intro- 
duction, by McKillop, pp. xv-xxvii. Texts 
of selections, with separate introduction 
(biographical sketch, critical estimate, bib- 
liography) to each author, pp. 1-1079. 
“Further Readings” (from seven authors 
already represented and one who is not), 
with additional headnotes, pp. 1083-1189. 
Notes (only for pp. 1-1079), pp. 1191-1262. 
General bibliography, pp. 1263-1268. Furth- 
er bibliographies for 17 of the authors, 
Index of authors, titles, and 
lines, pp. 1271-1274. Text: The text 
of the first edition, 1939, was expanded by 
the clumsy method of adding a section 
labeled “Further Readings,” so that for 
seven of the authors one must search in 
two places. The editors rarely give the 
source of their copy text. Their statement 
of method—that “spelling and ctuation 
have been modernized”—is misleading, for 
the degree of such modernization varies 
enormously. Similarly, the revision said to 
have been made of the 1939 edition is most 
uneven. How irrational the editors’ ex- 
sion of contractions is, we may judge 
from The Vanity of Human Wishes, where 
“O’erspread” is retained but “wav’ring” is 
altered to “wavering” (lines 6-7), etc. The 
metrics of the period have been destroyed 
by such practises. How many undergrad- 
uates will realize that “barbarous”—altered 
from the authoritative “barb’rous”—has 
only two syllables; similarly, “powerful,” 
“lingering,” “the effects” (for “th’effects”), 
etc. (Johnson’s Drury Lane Prologue, lines 
1, 7, 13, 45). There are hundreds of such 
misleading expansions in this book; and the 
use of capitals is equally capricious. Some- 
times the copy text is wholly a for 
Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift the edi- 
tors print the Bathurst text—a mishmash 
repudiated by Swift—although an authorita- 
tive text has been available since 1937. They 
have hardly rectified the error by adding, 
for 1956, Swift’s parallel poem, The Life 
and Character of Dr. Swift. The copy text 
used for Part IV of Gulliver’s Travels a 
to have no authority; so in one of the 
ongest selections by any author a few 
short passages are lacking, many wrong 
words are accepted, and many forms of 
words (tense, number, etc.) are incorrect. 
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For an author upon whom one of the edi- 
tors is an authority, however, the scholar- 
ship can be meticulous. The Dryden sec- 
tion is as nearly faultless as this kind of 
thing can be. The contractions and acci- 
dentals of the original texts are retained 
where they have value for sound or mean- 
rs | the introduction and notes (though not 
full enough) are compact, judicious, and 
accurate; this section was obviously re- 
vised for the 1956 edition. Similar remarks 
are due the Thomson section; the commen- 
tary here is detailed. Smart’s Jubilate Agno 
is another example of a text prepared with 
care. The introduction to Gray was ob- 
viously revised for 1956; other introduc- 
tions obviously were not. Notes and other 
commentary: The twelve-page general “In- 
troduction” is helpful: the opening para- 
graphs are often vague or misleading, but 
the essay is for the most part cautious and 
clear; the paragraphs on neo-classical 
poetics and on sentimentalism deserve par- 
ticular attention. The awkward variety in 
notes—some at the foot of the page and 
some at the back of the book—is confusing. 
As textbook commentaries go, these notes 
are fairly adequate; but they are really not 
full enough. There are bound to be errors 
in so extensive a survey: it is far from cer- 
tain that Carey wrote Namby Pamby (p. 
307); Churchill was born in 1732, not 1731 
(p. 766); etc. However, the commentary 
in general is accurate and relevant; the 
introductions are reliable. Other remarks: 
Locke, Gibbon, and Hume are staggering 
omissions. Yet this is the most serviceable 
of the books examined—the fullest, most 
reliable, and most recently revised. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, by Ralph M. 
Wardle (Kansas, 1957, 330 pp., $5). Pro- 
fessor Wardle (Omaha) has written a read- 
able and generally sensible study of Gold- 
smith’s life and literary career. It is not the 
long-awaited definitive biography. Most of 
the book’s deficiencies stem from an in- 
sufficient familiarity with the period, which 
causes the author to (a) depend almost 
exclusively on secondary sources, some of 
them less than satisfactory, and (b) identi- 
fy as strokes of original genius what is in 
reality often borrowed commonplace. 
Goldsmith was versatile and original (if 
sometimes perilously near being a plagia- 
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rist), but Professor Wardle is simply being 
carried away by his engaging Hibernian 
subject when he avers (p. 297) that Gold- 
smith’s “cumulative achievement . . . en- 
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titles him to be honored as the most versa- 
tile genius of all English literature.” Even 
Goldsmith in his most effusive moments 
would have balked at judging himself so 
favorably. 


Unrverstry Or Vircria 


CatHoun WINTON 


HART CRANE: THE LIFE OF AN 
AMERICAN POET, Philip Horton (Vik- 
ing, 1957, 352 PP-» $1.25, paper). Although 
R. W. B. Lewis feels that Crane “seems 
likely to emerge as the twentieth-century 
American of greatest repute,” the 
feeling is not widespread, and some may 
think that Horton’s 1937 biography, now 
reprinted, is more rewarding than the sub- 
ject. Like A. J. A. Symons’s life of that 
Victorian pathologic, Baron Corvo, Hor- 
ton’s book is the very model of objective 
expository writing, telling us all we want 
to know about that sad symbol of the 
1920’s, Hart Crane. 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL: STUDIES 
IN DEFOE, RICHARDSON, AND 
FIELDING, Ian Watt (California, 1957, 
319 pp., $4.50). Prof. Watt (California), 
although dropping Smollett and Sterne 
from consideration, writes at greater length 
and more allusively, exploring the com- 
plex influences, both social and intellectual 
which led to new techniques in fiction. In 
arguing his thesis—that the novel developed 
towards a realism characterized by heroes 
fixed in time and setting—Professor Watt 
draws authority from sources like Weber's 
Essays in Sociology, Pareto’s The Mind 
and Society, and studies of the growth 
of London, the working life of women, 
systems of kinship, economic individualism, 
“Social Structure and Anomie,” and the 
underworld. Perhaps because such matters 
are nakedly obvious in Defoe, almost as 
much space is allotted to him as to the 
other two novelists together. Fielding’s 
art submits less convincingly to Professor 
Watt’s special, provocative method of lit- 
erary history than does Richardson's. 
Opposedly unlike in their presentation 
of the same subject, these two Sooke agree 
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on major judgments. For instance, what 
Professor McKillop terms “the modern 
tendency to revise our estimate of Rich- 
ardson” is conspicuous in both books, 
where Fielding seems slipping into second 
place beneath his rival. It is Richardson, 
once thought unreadable, whose prolonged, 
intensive probings “carry him closer to the 
ultimate mysteries of personality” (Mc- 
Killop), and whose etration of his 
rs is so prereas “that their ex- 
ience es of the terrifying ambigu- 
Maurice JoHNson 

University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN AMERICA, 
ed. Albert Van Nostrand (Liberal Arts, 
1957, 333 pp., paper, $1.45). This collection 
by Van Nostrand of Brown has some of 
the standard pieces (Poe on Hawthorne, 
Hawthorne on the romance, James on the 
art of fiction, Eliot on tradition and the 
individual, Blackmur’s “Language as Ges- 
ture”) and some of the less often reprinted 
essays (Walter ing’s in 1815, John 
Neal in the 1820’s and 1830's, E. P. Whipple 
on Coleridge in 1846, Mencken on the 
critical process). Introduction and short 
prefatory notes. 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE 
PROFESSORS: A CRITICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, George Williams (Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1958, 250 PP-» $3.95). The writer, 
professor (of English and/or Education? ) 
at Rice and author of a novel as well as 
articles and textbooks, sounds off against 
the lack of democracy, science, charity, and 
love of learning on the part of American 
universities (not colleges), and professors 
—who, Williams asserts, are self-seeking 
rather than truly educational. One rather 
sus a literature teacher who considers 
“Lycidas” “boresome,” but any teacher 
can profit by this Wyliesque attack on 
academic smugness. No index, however. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY, Robert Hoopes and Hu- 
bert Marshall (Stanford, 1957, 129 pp.). 
This is the report of Stanford’s study of 
its undergraduate program, by two of its 
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teachers (Hoopes is now with ACLS). 
Having undergone and analyzed the famil- 
iar university problems of teaching vs. 
research, residential colleges, lecture vs. 
discussion, quarter vs. semester, student 
vs. faculty, ord came up with a new 
curriculum. Any institution with the same 
oblems and desire will find this case- 
i valuable. 


THE PRAISE OF PLEASURE, Edward 
Surtz, S. J. (Harvard, 1957, 246 pp., $4.75). 
THE PRAISE OF WISDOM, Edward 
Surtz, S. J. (Loyola, 1957, 402 pp., $4). 
These two books represent two parts of 
a single study of More’s Utopia. The first 
deals with three aspects of Utopia: its 
philosophy of hedonism, its classical theory 
of education, and its communist economy. 
The second deals with the religious and 
moral life of Utopia, including views of 
God, the soul, celibacy, euthanasia, the 
family, slavery, war, and more than twenty 
other topics. Both books are based on the 
method of exegetical commentary; for 
each of More’s ideas in turn Father Surtz 
explains the background in the ancient 
classics, in Church Fathers, and in Renais- 
sance scholastic and humanist authorities, 
drawing heavily upon previously untrans- 
lated and generally inaccessible Latin works 
of Renaissance writers. In The Praise of 
Pleasure Father Surtz (Loyola) adds to the 
basic method of learned commentary a 
somewhat more ambitious objective: after 
analyzing the historical background of 
Utopian hedonism, he attempts to justify 
it by showing its relation to the theory of 
communism and to the Utopian interest in 
Greek learning. His argument, which is 
based upon an analogy with Erasmus’s 
Praise of Folly, forces the material into a 
synthesis, but the synthesis is much less 
impressive and illuminating than the in- 
dividual analyses of the three elements 
taken separately. Father Surtz is not con- 
cerned in either book with a total inter- 
pretation of the Utopia as a work of art, 
or even as a polemical tract. He accepts 
without question the familiar view that the 
work as a whole is an a fortiori argument 
designed tc shame Christian nations into 
self-improvement by showing a nation 
which has achieved happiness through rea- 
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son alone, without benefit of divine revela- 
tion. Part I of Utopia, in which More de- 
scribes conditions in contempo Eng- 
land, is not examined in either of Father 
Surtz’s books; he is interested only in ex- 
Plaining particular doctrines of Part II. 

ithin these limitations of scope, however, 
Father Surtz’s work is scholarly, original, 
and objective, and both books make an im- 
portant contribution to More scholarship. 


UNIversITY OF VIRGINIA Jayne 


A CRITICAL GUIDE TO LEAVES OF 
GRASS. By James E. Miller, Jr. (Chicago, 
1957, 268 pp., $6). This belongs to that 
rare type of book which is valuable equally 
for its original ideas, and for its develop- 
ment of other people’s ideas. It offers 
critical interpretations equally interesting 
to scholars and to students—to those who 
may be reading Leaves of Grass for the 
first time or for the fiftieth. Professor Mil- 
ler (Nebraska) achieved this dual success 
partly by focusing exclusively on the struc- 
ture of Whitman's poems. Whitman's phi- 
losophy, his biography, his prosody, imag- 
ery, and symbolism are considered only as 
affect the structure of the poetry. In 
Part I each of the principal poems is an- 
alized in detail, while in Part II the struc- 
ture of the Leaves of Grass as a whole is 
explored and described from many differ- 
ent points of view. The most original in- 
terpretation is that of the first chapter, 
“Song of M as Inverted Mystical 
Experience.” This analysis of the poet’s pe- 
culiar variety of mysticism also informs 
the later cha jally that on “Pass- 
age to India.” Although it must remain 
somewhat controversial (in the very nature 
of the idea discussed), it is always argued 
reasonably, so that the reader who ques- 
tions certain may do so without re- 
jecting the whole. Professor Miller’s criti- 
cal analysis of Leaves of Grass as a whole 
recalls the outline first suggested by Wil- 
liam Sloane Kennedy in 1896, but uses the 
textual scholarship and criticism of the last 
sixty years to correct, develop, and clarif 
the earlier pattern. Although this Part Il 
may seem less interesting to the modern 
scholar than the more original Part I, it 
remains equally important to the general 
reader. As a whole the book may be recom- 
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mended unreservedly to everyone interest- 
ed in America’s most famous poem. 
Freperic I. Carpenter 
University or CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS OF JAMES JOYCE, ed. Stu- 
art Gilbert (Viking, 1957, 437 pp., $7.50). 
JOYCE AND SHAKESPEARE: A 
STUDY IN THE MEANING OF ULYS- 
SES, William E. Schutte (Yale, 1957, 197 
.. $4). A CENSUS OF FINNEGANS 
AKE: AN INDEX OF THE CHAR- 
ACTERS AND THEIR ROLES, Adeline 
Glasheen (Northwestern, 1956, 146 
$5). COLLECTED POEMS: JAMES 
JOYCE (Viking Compass Books, 1957, 63 
p- 95¢, paper). Anyone who teaches 
a should read the 400-odd letters. 
They cover a forty-year span: the first 
the well-known birthday greeting to Ibsen, 
the last a note of gratitude to the mayor 
of Zurich for sanctuary in World War II. 
There are almost as many different styles 
here as in Ulysses: formal and business-like 
to Richards, humorous and sometimes ri- 
bald to Budgen, admonitory and yet tender 
to Lucia, amusing but dutiful to Harriet 
Weaver. In addition to these insights into 
the different epistolary facets of the great 
novelist, there are the facts the letters re- 
veal about the works, the time and an- 
ee of composition (he spent nearly 20,000 
urs writing Ulysses; at one tume he 
thought of giving up Finnegans Wake and 
having James Stephens finish it) and the 
illnesses and hardships in spite of which 
they were completed (he had eleven oper- 
ations for iritis, glaucoma, and other eye 
ills; at one time the had not the money 
to replace the cracked dental plate he 
wore). Although Gilbert has omitted 
“some of the more intimate letters,” this 
collection of communications in English, 
French, German, and Italian reveals a 
great deal, supplying another part to our 
composite of Joyce which no other work 
could provide. Gilbert’s introduction and 
Richard Ellmann’s eight-page chronology 
of Joyce’s life provide further information 
which help to make this a book all Joyce 
enthusiasts will want to have. 


Mr. Schutte (Carnegie Tech) explores 


Joyce’s and Stephen Dedalus’s knowle 
of Shakespeare and his critics and bi 
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ers—princi Brandes, Lee, and Harris, 
and then ons how Ste constructed 
his theory of the ing of Hamlet. He 
sees this theory as unscholarly and un- 
sound but significant as evidence of Steph- 
en’s attempt to find in Shakespeare’s life 
and art a pattern for himself. The book 
begins with a survey of Ulysses criticism 
and ends with appendices which document 
Stephen’s borrowings from various sources 
for his theory and which catalogue refer- 
ences to Shakespeare’s poems and plays. Mr. 
Schutte creates a repetitive effect by often 
reworking the same material in different 
chapters, and his emphasis on Shakes - 
ean influence inevitably produces a highly 
individual perspective of Ulysses. How- 
ever, the book shows a thorough know- 
ledge of the novel and its genesis, and will 
be valuable for the teacher who wishes to 
trace the Shak -Joyce relationshi 
and identify the more than 200 Shakes- 
pearean allusions Mr. Schutte lists. 

Mrs. Glasheen’s book makes Finnegans 
Wake ible for the modern literate ded- 
icated reader. It also makes it a good deal 
more understandable for the student of 
Joyce. Her preface explains and defends 
Joyce’s method as it reveals his intent in 
his last and most controversial work. Her 
brief synopsis outlines each chapter, and 
her chart “Who Is Who When Everybody 
Is Somebody Else” identifies the names of 
the shifting roles taken by the five major 
characters from the Creation up to modern 
times. Then follows the 146-page alphabeti- 
cal census of the names found in the book, 
complete with identifications, elucidations, 
cross-references, and page and line nota- 
tions. Ellmann’s Foreword notes the state of 
Wake criticism and gives Mrs. Glasheen 
the praise she deserves. Hereafter, reading 
Finnegans Wake without her book will be 
like making phone calls in Manhattan with- 
out a directory. 

Viking has done students, teachers, and 
eral readers a service by gathering to- 
er the verses published separately as 

Chamber Music, pe Pennyeach, and 
Ecce Puer. The 


is large and attractive, 
there is plenty of room for annotations, 
the cover is striking, and the price is 
right. 


Josern L. BLorner 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 


H. A. OVERSTREET, author of 
The MafBre Mind and co-author of 
What We Must Know 
About Communism, says: 


“Wet I most prize in Webster's New 
World Dictionary is its quick usabil- 
ity. ‘All entries in a single alphabetical 
listing.’ I’ve hopscotched about in diction- 
aries of the older sort trying to find out 
where foreign phrases were kept, or the big 
names of history or literature. A single list- 
ing is, to my mind, pr uisite Number 
One of a good dictionary. Next, definitions 
cut to the bone and put into plain English. 
Because I get both these in Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, | keep it on a near- 
shelf, and I reach for it knowing that I 
probably find what I’m looking for.” 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries © 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book, get 40% eet national 


publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation. 
For copies of our free literature, please 
write to Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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$4 purchases 


7 only membership in the 
CTE (the organization 
devoted to teaching 
from first to last grade) 

but also eight issues of COL- 
LEGE GLISH (the only 
magazi devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
annually 500 pages of literary and 
poem articles, news notes, 
textbook reviews, academic 
verse, and general stimulus). 
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= 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of and production 
which have won acceptance of 
libraries, schools, booksellers and critics. 
a 


A GA LLERY 


CONVERSATIONS 


Dutton 
Everyman 
Paperbacks 


10 famous new books have just been added 
to “A series—one of the most exciting in the 

ity paperback field. Send for a free, com- 
oats list of Dutton Everyman Paperbacks. 


D-21 THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITER- 
ATURE by Arthur Introduction by 
Richard Elimanna « This classic example of crit- 
icism opened a new epoch in literature, influ- 
encing the course of Yeats, Eliot, etc. $1.15 


D-22 TYPEE and BILLY BUDD - by Herman 
Melville + Introduction by Milton R. Stern + 
Melville's first book (the forerunner of all 
South-Sea romances) with his superb short 
novel of innocence and depravity. $1.75 


D-23 GEOFFREY CHAUCER OF ENGLARD ° 


J. Yeatman + Ulustrated by John 
Reynolds « A classic of humor—the most famous 
satire of English history ever written, and cer- 
tainly the funniest. $.95 


0-26 CONVERSATIONS WITH CASALS «- by J. 
Ma. Corredor + Introduction by Pablo Casals + 
The man, the musician, and the “indomitable 
warrior of the human spirit."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review $1.35 


INDIAN SUMMER «+ by W. D. Howells 
Introduction by William M. Gibson + The fa- 
mous novel of Americans living in Florence by 
a major late 19th century novelist. $1.35 


D-28 THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION «+ by John Henry Cardinal Newman 
* Introduction by Wilfrid Ward «+ Lectures (in- 
cluding the brilliant Christianity and Scientific 
Investigation) by the Rector of the Irish Cath- 
olic University, Dublin. $1.25 


D-29 THE SECRET PATH + by Paul Brunton + 
Methods of applying the secrets of oriental mys- 
teries to modern life by the author of The 
Hidden Teaching Beyond Yoga. $.95 


D-30 MEMOIRS OF THE CRUSADES + £y Geoffrey 
de Villebardouin + Translated with an introduc- 
tion by Frank T. Marzials « Written early in the 
13th century, the story of the Fourth Crusade 
plus De Joinville’s chronicle of the Crusade of 
Saint Louis, 1248-54. $1. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Fourth Avenue « New York 10 


3 
Geoffrey 
Chaucer : 
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best ...a fine introduction to the man and ‘his 
ts times."——-New Yorker $1.55 
é, ) : D-24 YEATS: THE MAN AND THE MASKS - 
os ee by Richard Elimann + This brilliant biography 
54 pa a is “the most revealing and exciting yet to be 
; written.”"—Saturday Review $1.55 
— 
TL & 


... OF THE PAST 
... FOR THE PRESENT 


(Caedmon Recordings) 


e The Poetry of Shelley— 
TC 1059 $5.95 ($4.75*) 12”, 33 1/3 rpm. 


e The Poetry of Byron— 
TC 1042 $5.95 ($4.75*) 12”, 33 1/3 rpm. 


e Poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
TC 1024 $5.95 ($4.75*) 12”, 33 1/3 rpm. 


e The Poetry of Browning— 
TC 1048 $5.95 ($4.75*) 12”, 33 1/3 rpm. 


e The Poetry of Wordsworth— 
TC 1026 $5.95 ($4.75*) 12”, 33 1/3 rpm. 


e The Poetry of Tennyson— 
TC 1080 $5.95 ($4.75*) 12”, 33 1/3 rpm. 


“Indicates prices to NCTE members 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


| 
\ MATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
>. TEACHERS OF ENGLISH | 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


Life Insurance Rates 
REDUCED! 


TIAA continues to be your best buy for 
family protection. 


For example.... 

a premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 
Insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividend, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon the factors used in determining TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. 
Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, university or private school is 
eligible to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


TIAA employs no agents. No one will call on you. + 


Ask for details ig a TIAA 
7” $22 Fifth Ave. 


4 
TEACHERS INSURANCE a a New York 36, N.Y. 


AND ANNUITY yo “ I'd like details on low-cost 
ASSOCIATION life insurance. 
7 Date of Birth 
7 Ages of Dependents 
Name 
Address 
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| Publication date of a new edi- 
s) tion of the BETTER READING 
February 5 
man readings 


Authored by: Walter Blair, University of Chicago 
John Gerber, State University of Iowa 


BETTER READING |: FACTUAL PROSE 
Fourth Edition 


A diversified selection of stimulating readings, 
as well as an integrated program for developing 
student reading and writing abilities. 


BETTER READING Il: LITERATURE 
Third Edition 
An anthology of imaginative literature, old and 
new, designed to help students cultivate skill 


in understanding and appreciating fiction, drama, 
and poetry. 


This revision will have many changes in con- 
tent, organization, and editorial equipment, 
improvements distilled from use of these 
texts since the publication of Factual Prose 
in 1945. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


4 
‘ 
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A new addition to the “Amherst Series” 
(Problems in American Civilization) — 
MARK TWAIN’S HUCKLEBERRY FINN — 
selections from significant critiques and 
articles by the foremost critics and 
students of Mark Twain. The book presents 
both sides of several challenging problems. 
Is Huckleberry Finn a profound, mature, and critically 
valid vision of life? Is it a sound novel artistically? 
The student’s attempt to settle these 
and other questions will enhance his 
understanding of 19th and 20th century America, 
the art of the novel, and Mark Twain himself. 
Edited with an introduction by Barry A. Marks, 
Brown University. Coming in January 


A wealth of primary source materials to get 
the freshmen off to a good start 
when it comes to writing 
research papers and to using the library — 
SELECTED SOURCE MATERIALS FOR COLLEGE 
RESEARCH PAPERS 
(paperbound, about 125 p., $1.40 ea.) 
America Through Foreign Eyes, 1827-1842 
Johnson’s London 
London in Plague and Fire, 1665-1666 
Westward to Oregon 
watch for —— California Gold 
The Chicago Haymarket Riot: Anarchy on Trial 
Mr. Spectator’s London. 
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